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Ge Owing to the absence of the State Superin- 
tendent from Harrisburg, on official business in the 
northern part of the State, no “ official matter” has 
been prepared for this number. Hereafter this De- 
partment will be duly attended to, and will be made 
full and satisfactory. 


Synopsis or Meetines: At last, under this mode 
of reporting the educational doings of the State, we 


have cleared our files of all county and other impor-| 


tant meetings forwarded for publication. Little 
room, it is true, is left in this number for editorial 
communication with our readers; but that is of 
little moment, when all others who were pressing on 
our columns are accommodated. 
learn that the “ synopsis,” while it forms a kind of 
elastic ompibus, capable of enlarging itself to ad- 
mit all applicants, is also useful and approved, from 
the fact that most of its contents are not only lo- 
‘ally but generally interesting. 
REGISTER : 


Common Scuoon The publishers of 


2ow’s Common School Register, have recently pre-| 


pared another edition of the work, by which it is 
materially cheapened. It has been, or soon will be, 


in the hands of all the County Superintendents, 


where it can be seen by directors and others desir- | 


ous of examining it. See advertisement. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


[t seems hardly possible, that this is No. 12, Vol. | 


VI, and, therfore, the close of the sixth year of this 
Journal’s existence and of its agency. Yet the 
figures render it certain ; and the occasion is fruit- 
ful of more thoughts of the past and suggestions for 
the futare, than either the space at command or the 
peculiarities of the present, permit to be uttered. 


It is cheering to| 


To review the past six years in our educational 
|career, would fill a whole number, and then much 
would be left unsaid. A few points of contrast, be- 
tween 1853 and 1858 can, therefore, only be stated: — 
Then, an educational meeting—county or other— 
was a rarity and was in all cases hailed and “ insert- 
ted whole” in this Journal, as an event to be spread 
from one end of the State to another; now, they are 
so numerous and of every day occurrence, that none 
but the most important can be noticed, and that, 
too, in small type and abbreviated to the narrowest 
possible limits. Then, the Teacher was “ nobody,” 
or rather every body who could do nothing else was 
a Teacher; now the Teacher is not only rapidly at- 
taining his true professional rank, but is manfully 


and rightfully vindicating that rank. 7'hen, there 


was not in this broad State, out of Philadelphia, a 
single institution, expressly designed and fitly pre- 
pared for the professional training of the Teacher ; 
now, though none are yet quite fully up to the stan- 
dard of capacity and instruction prescribed by the 
Normal School law of 1857, yet numerous institu- 
tions in every quarter of the Commonwealth, exclu- 
sively established for training teachers, are doing a 
work for the improvement of the profession, and 
are manifesting a determination on the part of teach- 
ers to elevate that profession, which render success 
in this essential point, speedily and fully certain.— 
Then, Directors only sought a moderate degree of 
knowledge in the ordinary branches, in their teach- 
ers; now, skill and success in the art of teaching are 
as they should be, the first requirement. 7'hen, school 
houses were little attended to, or their comforts and 


arrangements regarded; now, care is beginning to 
be taken in their construction, and their form, size, 


| furniture and other appliances, are felt to be essen- 
tial to health, comfort and study. 
| no representative of the State authority, no connec- 
| ting link between the districts, no head of the teach- 
er’s profession, in each county; now, the County 


Then, there was 
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Superintendency supplies all these defects, combin- 
ing, strengthening, and most materially aiding in the 
elevation of the whole educational fabric. Then, the 
control of the Common School system was an inci- 
dental addition to the office of Secretary of the 
Commonwealth ; now, it is an independent Depart- 
ment, as it should be,—promising, though yet in- 
complete in its arrangement and defective in its 
organization, inestimable benefits. And finally, then 
the Pennsylvania School Journal was an experiment, 
entered in with hesitation, after the failure of half 
a dozen similar undertakings ; now, it is half a dozen 
years old, and no longer an experiment. 

Of the past year it is neither fair nor safe now to 
speak in detail. Every other affair and relation of 
life seem to have suffered during that memorable 
period. Why should school affairs escape? It was 
a period of high hope. at the commencement—of 
change, of progress and of improvement in prospect. | 
But much that might have been done was prevented 
by peeuniary and otherembarrassments ; much that 
was attempted is yet incomplete; and mach that was 
intended is no doubt only postponed. Another year | 
will set its results before us in a clearer light. 

In the meantime, let all who love the good cause, 
work together for its promotion. In this effort, as 
heretofore, the Journal will be at its post,—saying | 
what it deems to be right, and apporving what it/ 
deems to be right, and only asking support on that | 
ground. 





Book Notices. 


Brooks’ ARITHMETICAL ANALYysIs: or, The Normal Men- 
tal Arithmetic: By Epwarxp Brooks, Prof. of Mathe- | 
matics in the Lancaster County Nermal School, 156 
pages. H. Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, 1858. 


Among the present studies in our Common Schools, none 
is more efficient in inducing habits of careful and syste- 
matic thinking than that of Mertal Arithmetic. Starting 
out with a knowledge of simple numbers or the simplest 
combinations of numbers, the pupil 1s led by the beautiful | 
processes of “analysis and induction,” safely onward, step 
by step, until he can comprehend and logically disentangle 
their moet difficult and complex relations. That, therefore, 
is the best Text-book in Mental Arithmetic, which,—while 
it comprehends the whole ground of the subject, presents a 
logical arrangement of its several parts ;—combining num- 
bers and unfolding their relations in a clear and systematic 
manner, and exemplifying all principles intended to be in- 
culcated, by their embodiment into copious problems, well 
selected, well-graded, and properly varied. 

This book seems to combine these characteristics to a 
greater extent, than any other with which we are acquain- 
ted. The author has been for years a successful teacher of 
Mental Arithmetic, and his book is evidently the result of 
much thought, tested by ample experience in the class-room. 
His class was constantly in mind when writing ;—an ad- 
vantage which we wish all authors of Text-books could 
enjoy. Hence, the logical manner in which the subject is 
developed, and the consequent observance of the laws and 
powers ofthe mind. We notice as peculiar excellencies,—the 
derivation of methods in Fractions; the introduction of 
many new and valuable problems; and, the great variety 
of examples under each section, calculated to induce origi- 
nal thought, and correct any tendency, on the part of learn- | 


ers, to follow mere mechanical formulas, in their solutions— | 
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NATIONAL FirruH READER: Containing a Treatise on Elo- 
cution; Exercises in Reading and Declamation; with 
Biographical sketches and copious notes: By Ricnarp 
G. Parxer, A. M., and J. M. Watson—600 pages.— 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 1858. 

This work completes the Readers of this revised series ; 
and itisa good one. In addition to the value, variety and 
beauty of its selections, and the able treatise on Elocution 
with which they are introduced, it has other excellencies 
and attractions. Great attention has been given to Or- 
thoepy—all words liable to mis-pronunciation being indi- 
cated, and the true sound given ; concise beographica! noti- 
ces of the authors of the selected pieces are added ; and the 
historical and classical allusions occurring in the text are 
explained. In a word, the work seems to be so careful, 
tasteful and full in selection, so complete in explanation, 
and so well presented in the mechanical department, as to 
leave little to desire in the way of improvement. 

A CoMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE: Chronologi- 
cally arranged, with biographical sketches of the authors. 
On the plan of the author’s **Compendium of English 
Literature,” &c.,by Coaries D. CLEVELAND, 740 pages. 
Published by E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia. 1858. 

If we have “an American Literature’’-—as no one now 
denies,—and if this literature deserves to be known, and its 
standard requires to be still further elevated,—a treatise 
upon it, for the use of our youth in their higher Seminaries 
of learning, would seem to be indispensable. The prepara- 
tion of this national work could fall into no more appropriate 
or able hands, than his who so well analysed and laid be- 
fore the learner, the spirit and the character of that Litera- 
ture, from which our own is more immediately descended. 
Without having had time criticaily to examine its contents, 
but trusting to the high reputation of the author, to a hasty 
glance at the list of authors cited—(from Jonathan Edwards 
to the present day,) and to the opinions of others—we cor- 


| dially recommend the work to the attention and acceptance 


of our readers. 





Fducational Societies. 
SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 


BERKS COUNTY. 
Reading Board of Controllers. 
rhe special committee appointed at the last meeting of 
the Board, to take into consideration the subject of Holi- 


days, the irregular attendance of Teachers at the Normal 
School, and the admission of pupils into the public Schools 
of this city, made the following report, with resolutions ap- 


pended, viz: 
|.—HoLriDays 

Some stringent regulation is necessary in regard to the 
granting of holidays. These have been taken by the teach- 
ers, under a variety of pretexts and under permission from 
sources, where no authority to grant holidays existed. In 
consequence of this, children have been turned into the 
streets, when they should have been in school ; and schools, 
im some portions of the town, have been closed, while other 
schools were engaged in their usual duties. It has been de- 
clared, from time to time, that no individual director, o1 
local board, has the power to'grant a holiday ; and yet this 
has been often done by such permission. There is every 
reason to believe that teachers will continue to avail them- 
selves of license of this sort, unless the Board of Control 
interferes, in such a manner, as shail make it their interest 
to ascertain and respect the rules. 

4s to the regular holidays, your committee think that they 
should be sufficient in number, without being needlessly nu- 
merous ; and recommend that, in addition to those already 
prescribed, the Friday of the Agricultural Fair, Good Fri- 
day, and one day in May, for the May day excursion, (so 
popular among the scholars,) be added. These days have 
always been taken, and it has been found, by experience, 
that, if not regularly granted, the attendance of scholars, 
will be such as to render the opening of the schools a mere 
form. It is proposed that these holidays be added to the 
present list, and that no others be granted, by any authority, 
except that of a special resolution of this Board. 

In regard to the whole subject of vacations and holidays, 


the great danger to be guarded against in teaching Mental | your committee unanimously recommend the following alte- 
‘rations in the present rules, and the annexed resolution : 


Arithmetic. 
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Resolved, That articles 10th and 
Regulations for the government ef the schools, shall here- 
after be as follows: 

X.— VACATIONS. 

The vacations shall be as follows: 

1. Summer Vacation shall consist of six weeks, from the 
Saturday immediately before the 4th of July, unless said 
day falls on Saturday, in which case the vacation shall com- 
mence on that day. 

2. Christmas Vacation shall be from Christmas to New 
Year’s day inclusive ; Provided, That if the Christmas falls 
on Thursday or after, the scheols shall not be opened until 
the Monday after New Year. 





XI.—HoLipDays. 

Every Saturday, Thanksgiving day, Good Friday, the 
Thursday and Friday of the annual Fall Agricultural Exhi 
bition, and the last Friday in May; the latter is intended 
for the usual! May day excursion, at which the teachers will 
take charge of the scholars of their 
Should the weather be deemed unfavorable, the President 
of the Board of Contro! shall designate a day afterward, 
and give due notice of the change to the schools. 

Resolved, That the resolution giving to a committee the 
power to grant extra holidays, is hereby rescinded, and no 
holiday shall be granted by any teacher or teachers, on any 
pretence, or by virtue of any authority, except that of an 
express resolution of this Board; and if any teacher shall 
grant or allow such holiday, such teacher shall forfeit one 
week’s salary, which the President of this Board is hereby 
required to deduct from the next monthly order of said 
teacher. 








respective schools.— 


Il.—Nornmat ScHooL. 


The Board have, from the time the Normal School was 
first organized, made every effort to induce a punctual at- 
tendance on the part of the teachers. It might be supposed 
that the fact that the Board have provided teachers with this 
means for improvement in their profession, and have also 
required their attendance, would be sufficient to prevent un- 
necessary absence; yet the records of the school show that 
many teachers habitually set the wishes of the Board at de- 
fiance, and that this is generally the case with teachers 
whose examinations show, that they need the advantage of 
the school. Neglect on the part of one, induces heglect by 
others ; dissatisfaction is occasioned: and the welfare, if 
not the existence, of the school, is endangered. As aremedy 
for this evil, all remonstrances having failed. the committee 
propose the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the absence of any teacher, required by 
existing regulations to attend the Norma! School, during 
more than one session in any month, except in case of sick- 
ness of the teacher, or sickness or death in her family, shall 
annu! the engagement of such teacher, with the Board.— 
The Principal of the Normal School shall notify the Presi- 
dent of this Board, of every such absence; the President 
shall forthwith notify the cominiftee of the grade to which 
the teacher belongs, of the vacancy ; and the committee 
shall immediately fill the same, unless said committee are 
well satisfied that the absence was for one of the reasons 
herein mentioned, and for no other, of which fa 
mittee shall be the jud 
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Ili.—ApMiss1on oF SCHOLARS. 

The 2d section of the present rules provides, in regard t 
the admission of scholars, that ‘‘ no order shall be granted, 
unless application be personally made by parents.”? This 
is an excellent regulation, and while it was enforced, had a 
good effect in exposing and preventing truancy. Butit was 
very soon disregarded by directors, and is now, practically, | 
abolished. We believe that a large majority of the Board | 
are satisfied that it cannot, or will not, be enforced, and in| 
this case it should not remain on record. We therefore re-| 
commend the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the last sentence of rule 2d, be stricken | 
out, and in lieu thereof, the following be inserted : 

** No order shall be granted, unless the director granting} 
such order is satisfied that the applicant resides within the | 
proper ward, is of the legal age, and that the application is | 
not made in consequence of truancy.” 

Jno. 8S. Rrcwarps, 
G. W. GEIGER, 

Jas. W. HotmeEs, 
Branson Van LEER. 
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l1ith of the Rules and! 





The above resolutions were severally : nsidered an 
adopted 


On motion of J. S. Richards, 


Resolved, That the President appoint a iittee of one 
member from each ward, to unite with County Superin- 
tendent, in holding the usual annual « ations on the 
first Saturday of June, of which e noti sll be given 
the members of this Board, that they may ese at the 
same. 

Messrs. Richards, Van Leer, Hagenman, Frees and Whit- 








man, were appointed said committee 

The visiting committee ¢ E VW . < fed as 
follows, viz: 

To the Board of ( 

The visiting committee for South West espe lly 
report: That they visited allthe : ward, and 
found them in good condition. Th é regular, 
though not quite so full as during the é leachers 
anc scholars appear to be mutu ntereste the es- 
pective duties ; and such examination, a ¢ | the 
committee to make, evinced nmenda " ion t idy 
on the part of pupils. The ms are | with 
suitabie furniture, leaving very iittlet (his res- 
pect, on the part of teachers or sc! 

The directors, in this ward, furnish all Re and Spel- 
lers, and so 8 id— 
& practice wh ttee | com- 
mend. The effect of this the les- 
sons, and uniformity of advancement sses, must be 
very salutary. Not unfrequently unpleasai eling is en- 
gendered, because of inability, care sness lifference, 

| On the part of parents, to provide their children with lesson 


books. Weeks often elapse till they are supplied, which is 

















just so much lost time to the pupils, i generally, cases 
of this kind occur amongst those who, as irds their edu- 
cation, never get beyond the Secondary even the Primary 
school. How essential, then, t s s e prompt- 
ly furnished with suitable lesson books, every hour of 
their school time may be improved. 

Many reasons might be urged in fa [ yr all 

ooks and stationery, at the public expe , not the least of 
which is, the ¢ nomy of the measure rhe same ks 
would be retained and used the sl intil w it, 
serving some case tw put vhereas 
families, under the present arrangement S at nulate 
only to moulder away as so 1 h waste | 

he subject is one of im ance to t [ 
the sc! Js. and as suc ¢ F S 8 ~ 
side fd tors ull w 

I ik q 
| } 
No reports from nn f 
B IF NTY 

Nornmat Scu , The Blair County N al S 
will open at Martinsburg, on Monday the 2st May.— 
Prof. N. A. Calkins, of large experier N [n- 
structor, will take charge of the sch ssis- 
ted by a Lady formerly a teacher in the St ’ 1al School 
of New York, and bythe County Su; de The 
ourse of instruction will include the : Engiish 
branches, together with such others as atte: gy may 
wish to take up. Students wi e admi time 
during the session, on paying on vhich 
will amount to near $3. Itis earnestly re sted that all 
will commence the first day of the a As stated in 
the circular, of the 30th of March, the e for board 
and tuition need not exceed $10 and cannot be 
$12 per month. Any further information can be had on 
applying by letter or otherwise, to Jno. Dean, County Su- 


perintendent. 
BRADFORD COUNTY. 
The school directors of Pike district, in tl 
quested the teachers of the township to meet 
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Raysville Academy, on the 28th and 29th of April last, for | 


the purpose of organizing a District Institute, or Drill. Upon 
the 28th, therefore, about forty young ladies and gentlemen 
assembled, and were formed into a teacher’s class, by the 
County Superintendent, who had been invited by the board 
of directors to be present and conduct the exercises. The 
two days were pleasantly, and we trust profitably, spent by 
the teachers, in drilling upon the several branches which 
they are required to teach. Quite a number joined the class 
who were not teachers ; but came for the purpose of receiv- 
ing instruction. Several of the prominent citizens were 
also in attendance, most of the time. A permanent organi- 
zation was effected, and the teachers of the town are to 
meet once in four weeks, and their time, while thus engaged, 
goes on as if they were teaching. This is a new move for 
Bradford, and it is hoped that other towns will be induced 
to follow the example of Pike. Great credit is due to the 
directors for the success of the plan. At the close, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 
audience : 

Resolved, That the Common School interest is second to 
none, except that of Re.tieron, and merits the best efforts 
of every philanthropist in our land, for its advancement. 

Resolved, That among the various plans adopted for the 
advancement of that cause, District Institutes are not among 
the least effective, and should be formed and encouraged, 
in every Dis rict. 

Resolved, That the first effort of Prof. C. R. Copurn, in 
LeRaysville, has been pre-eminently a successful one, and 
presents a strong inducement to persevere in the cause, 
which has a commencement so auspicious. 

Resolved, That Prof. Coburn has by his kind and winning 
manner, his untiring effort, the conSummate skill in the man- 
agement of the Institute, as well as the correct instruction 
in the science of teaching, richly merited the heart-felt 
gratitude of the members of the Pike District Institute. 

Resolved, That the full and punctual attendance of the 
Teachers, as well as the Jady-like and gentlemanly deport- 
ment, and the good attention they have paid to the instruc- 
tion given, merit and receive the hearty thanks of the Di- 
rectors of Pike District and the County Superintendent. 

Resolved, That we sincerely thank the friends of educa- 
tion who have favored us with their presence and influence, 
and we extend a cordial invitation to all, to unite with us iu 
our efforts to promote the good cause. 

Resolved, That we, the visitors, Directors and Teachers, 
in view of the interest and satisfaction we have had at this 
time, do pledge ourselves, individually and collectively, to 
continue our efforts until we secure the public benefits to be 
derived from the District Teachers’ Institute. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be fur- 
nished the Pennsylvania School Journal, and the County 
papers for publication. 

DAUPHIN COUNTY. 

The County Teachers’ Association met at Hummelstown, 
May 3d, and continued in session four days. Though the 
meeting was not large the proceedings were interesting and 
instructive. 

Mr. Whitcom, of Gratz, Mr. Joseph Weaver, of Upper 
Paxton, Dr. J. Andrews, of East Hanover, Messrs. J. W. 
Fisher and G. W. Houck, of Derry, made brief reports of 
the condition of the schools in their districts, and of district 
associations during the past winter. 

County Superintendent Ingram, Messrs. Houck, Whit- 
com, Millard, Friese, Burns and others, gave instruction on 
the ordinary branches. Addresses, &c., were delivered by 
the County Superintendent, Hon. H. C. Hickok, State Supe- 
rintendent, Messrs. Friese, Laros, Weaver, Dr. Andrews, 
Houck, Fisher and Burns. 

The State Superintendent spoke on the school system of 
Pa.; and also on the great advantages to be derived from 
the establishment of a first-class Union School at Hummels- 
town. 


The President recommended home-made globes, painted 
black, for drawing outlines. He also took occasion to refer 
to James Brown’s Rational System of Grammar, speaking 
of its merits. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following, 
which were read and adopted : 


Wuereas, The progress of the age in literature and 
science demands imperatively, a corresponding improvement 
in the condition of our schools, and in the methods of in- 
struction ; and WHEREAS, it is necessary that the teachers 
of our Common Schools shou!d take a more lively interest 
than has heretofore been manifested, in endeavoring to pro- 
mote this object; Therefore, 

Resolved, That we consider attendance upon District and 
County Institutes a duty, which no Teacher should neglect, 
inasmuch as we deem these the most effective means of 
which we can avail ourselves fora thorough “ wakening 
up” of both Teachers and Districts, on the all-important 
subject of Common School Education. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Directors of this 
District and County, the closing of the schools on every 
Saturday, to give the teachers of each District an opportu- 
nity of holding semi-monthly meetings, for the improvement 
both of themselves and their schools. 

Resolved, That we regret very much that this, as well as 
previous Institutes of this County, has been attended by so 
few of the teachers, and that we recommend to directors the 
expediency of giving at least one week in every school term, 
to attend these meetings, and making it a special duty of 
their teachers to attend them. 

Resolved, That a great convenience and benefit would re- 
sult from a uniformity of text-books, as far as practicable, 
throughout the whole ceunty. 

Resolved, That we consider a properly conducted Public 
Examination and Exhibition, at the end of each term, of in- 
calculable value in encouraging the teacher, stimulating the 
pupil, and interesting the parents. , 

Resolved, That we recommend to Directors, and particu- 
larly to Teachers, the * Pennsylvania School Journal,” as 
an invaluable guide and assistant in their responsible voca- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we recommend the Directors supply 
every school with ** Mr. Row’s School Register.” 

LANCASTER COUNTY. 

At a meeting of the East Donegal Teachers’ Educational 
Institute, held in the village of Maytown, 3d instant, the 
committee on resolutions, W. S. Barr, J. S. Spear, Henry 
Fletcher, John Marple and J. H. Keller, reported the fol- 
lowing, which were unanimously adopted, as expressive of 
the sense of the members of the Institute, at the close of 
the school term. 

Resolved, That the present Common School Law, of the 
State of Pennsylvania, is far superior to any that has pre- 
ceded it; and that it is destined to make the Keystone State, 
second to none in the Union. 

Resolved, That in John S. Crumbaugh, County Superin- 








tendent, we have an able and efficient champion of educa- 

tion, whose indefatigable labor and untiring zeal, in the 

noble cause, have won for him an imperishable renown. 
Resolved, That in the Board of School Directors, of East 





Donegal Township, we behold men who have the cause of 
education at heart, and who, from the great interest they 
have manifested up to the present, seem determined to make 
the schools of our township superior to any in the county. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are due to the 
Board of School Durectors of East Donegal township, for 
giving the Teachers time to attend the Educational Conven- 
tions, and for assisting us, in the various duties appertain- 
ing to our profession. 

Resolved, That the President, H. M. Engle, has our best 
wishes, for the able and impartial manner in which he has 

presided over our deliberations. 

Resolved, That the publishing of the Teacher’s Mirror, 
by the Institute, has been a step in the right direction, from 
the fact that it has been a source of great improvement to 
the members, and their thanks are hereby rendered the Edi- 
tor, H. E. Klugh, for his able and unwearied supervision. 

Resolved,-That the delivering of lectures, before our In- 
stitute, by the members, has been a feature from which much 
‘good resulted, both morally and intellectually. 
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Resolved, That District Institutes are highly beneficial to 
Teachers, and should be encouraged by every friend of edu- 
cation. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of every member of this 
Institute, that one Teachers’ County Convention is not cal- 


culated to meet the wants of Teachers in general ; and that | 


we, as a body therefore avow an uncompromising hostility 
thereto, and do suggest the formation of at least three Insti- 
tutes throughout the county. 

Resolved, That the Lancaster County Normal School has 
“ LITERARY GUNS” in its “ magazine,” which are destined 
tomake “Uncre Sam’s PLAntation” reverberate with 
shouts of Liberty—Free Schools—and a general diffusion of 
knowledge. 

Resolved, That we are highly in favor of schvol examina- 
tions, but are just as much opposed to them, when they are 


gotten up for display and show, and would suggest to Teach- | 


ers who wish to make a display, to let school exhibitions take 
their place. 

Resolved, That every Teacher should be a subscriber to 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, and a careful reader of 
the same. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions be published in 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, and in every newspaper 
in the county favorable to the cause of education. 


LUZERNE COUNTY. 


We are indebted to Miss Mary E. Harned, for a report 
of the meeting of teachers of Union and adjoining town- 
ships, for drilland examination. Mr. Richardson, County 
Superintendent, presided, and the usual exercises were gone 
through with. 

The committee on Resolutions, Misses Mary J. Santee, 
Sarah Hobbes, D. A. Post, Messrs. E. R. Wolf, and J. 
Harned, reported the following, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That a large portion of our school houses, in 
their present condition, are wholly unfit for the accommoda- 
tion of pupils or teacher; and that we unite in an appeal 
to the School Directors, of Luzerne county, soliciting their 
candid attention to this subject, in as much as the success 
of instructors and their students, and the general prosperity 
of our Schools depend, in no small degree, upon the condition 
of the rooms in which we as teachers labor. 

Resolved, That we recommend the Pennsylvania School 
Journal to teachers: being satisfied that the information 
and benefit, are of much greater value than the price of sub- 
scription. 

Resolved, That the movement to open a Normal School 
Department, in connection with one or more of the Literary 
Institutions of Luzerne county, meets our warmest approba- 
tion, and we promise it our united support. 

Resolved, That Teacher’s Drills, as conducted by our 
County Superintendent, are of the greatest utility, and that 
we recommend an increase of duration. 

Resolved,;That we deem it the duty of all the teachers of 
Luzerne county, to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
attend our Teachers’ State Association, to be held at Scran- 
ton, in August next. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 


The County Association was in session on the 2d and 3d 
of April, at Hatborough. 

Instruction was given by Miss M. Homer, in Fractions 
and Syntax; Mr. Jacobs on Punctuation; Mr. Jacobs and 
Mr. Crosby on Mental Arithmetic ; Miss E. A. Houston on 
Orthography ; Mr. H. L. Gerhart, on Decimals; Mr. D. K. 
Cassel on Phonetics; Mr. F. Crosby on Etymology; Mr. H. 
Cassel on Subtraction. 

Addresses were given by the County Superintendent, G. 
W. Lear, Jas. Anderson, Dr. C. H. Hill, D. Knipe and S. | 
Baker. 

Resolutions adopted : 


WHEREAS, various suggestions of an alteration in the | 
common school laws of the State, have been made during | 
the present session of the State Legislature; therefore, 

Resolved, That we look with feelings of just pride and | 
admiration on our excellent system of common school edu- | 
cation, which places within the reach of every individual, 
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the rudiments of an education, and which so greatly distin- 
guishes our noble old Commonwealth above many of our 
sister States of the Union. 

Resolved, That alterations, such as have been proposed, 
would be a retrograde step in the cause of progress, which 
could not fail to have an injurious effect upon the future in- 
| terests of the State ; and all that is most desired a this time, 
|}is that the system may be let alone, so that it may naturally 





| 


develop itself, by means of the several agencies now em- 
ployed in its practical operation. 

| Penn Square was selected as the next place meeting. 
| 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

| The County Teachers’ Institute met in th« 1 School 


| Hall, Washington, May 5. 


Mr. Lowary advocated, in a very neat address, a change 


in the manner of conducting the sessions of the [nstitute. 
| He thought that a greater amount of good can lone by 


resolving the Institute into classes, appoint 10 nitor, 


|and conducting the exercises after the manne! 1 Normal 
The suggestions were adopted. 


Mr. Longdon, County Superintendent, taug 1 class in 


School. 
the elements of written Arithmetie. 


Mr. Lowary exercised a class of young Dicta- 


tion. His mode was endorsed by Dr. Wines, w pointed 
out many of the advantages of this mode of tea g spell- 
ng- He said—by engaging the attention of the whole 
class at the same time, the exercises tended to arouse the 
mental faculties to greater activity. 

Miss Mary Lindsey conducted class exercis Mental 


| Arithmetic. 


Thursday morning.—Miss Smith, of the Washington 


Union School, exhibited her pupils in physica! exercises. 
After which the following resolution was presented and 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we heartily approve the Calist exer- 
cises just exhibited by Miss Smith, and will « r here- 
after to practice the same in our schools. 

J. L. Gow, Esq., exhibited his mode of tea g English 
Grammar. J. M. K. Reed, recommended the n sys 
tem for teaching the dependence and relati rds in 
sentences.~ Mr. Longdon hoped the teache vould mak 
themselves well acquainted with Pinneo’s syst analy- 
sis. 

Mr. J. F. Weller instructed a class in t 
sounds. Messrs. Lowary and Boyd, object Mir. Wel 
ler’s manner of conducting recitations. Mr. Lo: n ex 
plained the difference between the elements, letters 
which representthem. Heshowed that w : npose 
of elementary sounds, instead of letters whic y repre 
sent sounds. He therefore urged the im} hor- 
oughly understanding these elements, befor ipting to 
read and write the language. 

Mr. A. J. Buffington, exhibited an adm e mode 
conducting recitations in Geography. Mr. B.’s method was 
highly commended by Messrs, Lowary, Alri: Vines an 


Reed. 


Mr. Buffington said, the methods he had just illus- 


trated, were the 1esult of long experience, an them 
as the best he had discovered, to make his pupils think fo 
themselves. He would connect History with Geography, by 
calling upon each of his pupils, in turn, to tell all they knew 
about some particular town or country, both Geographical) 
and Historically. 

On elementary sounds, Dr, Wines gave it as his opinion, 
that Reading can be most successfully taught by attending 
first to the elements of the language, Elementary sounds 


are the basis of all languages. 
Wm. B. Teagarden related his experience a ld fog 
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teacher for thirty years—telling some amusing incidents 
connected with his own practices as a pupil and teacher,— 
He said the only light he ever received in the old fashioned 
school houses, was what he saw when he looked up the 
mud and stick chimney. 

Wm. G. Fee illustrated his mode of teaching Algebra. 
Dr. Wines conducted a class in Reading and Elocution. 


Evening session.—Criticisms upon Dr. Wines’ class in 
Reading and Elocution, were made by Prof. Wm. P. Alrich, 
and by request of Mr. Wines, he was permitted to call the 
same class. He began by exercising a class in the elemen- 
tary exercises of Reading. He would, as a teacher, read 
much in his school., He would direct his pupils to stand 
He would have 


He thinks it 


erect, and hold the book about breast high 
corrections made as the recitation progressed. 
better to dwell a week on one Reading lesson, than to has- 
ten through the book. He would “ make haste slowly.”’— 
Dr. Wines’ manner of conducting the exercise was highly 
applauded by all the teachers. 

Mr. Buffington would not stop a pupil to make corrections. 
He was supported by Messrs. Marquis and Clark. Mr. 
Clark would have his pupils to read naturally and not artifi- 
cially. He thought there should be no difference in the tone, 
whether the pupil be reading or talking. 

The subject of school government was then discussed.— 
Mr. Buffington said the teacher should endeavor to command 
the respect of his pupils, and keep them all employed. He 
regarded this as the great desideratum, in maintaining good 
order in schools. 

The County Superintendent said, that to govern success- 
fully, the teacher should understand the principles of self- 
government; that no one could control others, who had not 
first learned to contro) himself. That the co-operation of 
parents was of great importance in carrying out the proper 
diseipline of the school ; that teachers should make parents 
acquainted with their plans, and in this-way secure their 


interest and influence in behalf of the school. 

Friday morning.—A juvenile class in the elements of 
Penmanship was then introduced by Miss Turner, of the 
Union School. Her system of teaching this branch was 
highly recommended. J. M. K. Reed, stated that he wasa 
teacher of Penmanship, but he had never seen a better sys- 
tem of teaching the first principles of the art. His remarks 
were sustained by many others. 

Alexander Clark, of Cleveland, 0., was then introduced 
to the Institute. His theme, “ Tue TeacnHer’s Mission,” 


was ably and eloquently discussed. 


YORK COUNTY. 

The County Association held a two days meeting st Han- 
over, commencing April 29. 

County Superintendent Blair and Messrs. Hildebrand, 
Austin, Taylor, and Myers, gave instruction in the various 
branches. 

Mr. Austin called upon a class from No. 1 Male School, 
of Hanover, and they were exercised in Mental Arithmetic 
by Dr. Blair, and Messrs. Williams and Austin. The little 
fellows exhibited wonderful proficiency in this pleasant 
study. 

Addresses and lectures were delivered by the County Su- 
pexintendent, Messrs. D. J. Williams, Hildebrand, Rev. C. 
J. Hutchins, Mr. 8. Meyers, T. K. White, Misses M. M. 
Smith and R, M. Culmerry. 

Mr. Hutchins address was ‘‘ on the Dignity of the Teach- 
ers’ Profession.”” The lecture evinced careful preparation, 
and it was characterized by sound, practical common sense 
views of the duties of the teacher. It possessed the quality 
of liberality, and was indicative of high appreciation on the 
part of the lecturer, of the arduous duties incumbent upon 
the teacher:—Trials meet him on every hand; difficulties 
are to be surmounted ; restless and ill-managed children to 
be brought to understand authority ; indifferent parents to 
be induced to interest themselves in the welfare of thej; 
offspring; and the public are to be brought to do justice to 
the efforts of the individual who is expected to be able to 
do all this. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That in the estimation of the members of this 
Association, our present school system is accomplishing an 
admirable work; and the increased interest awakened 
throughout the county, is a sufficient evidence that the com- 
munity, generally, are becoming sensible of its vast import- 
ance. 

Resolved, That frem the great progress of our school sys- 
tem, since the adoption of the County Superintendency, we 


| believe the superintendency to be a powerful auxiliary in the 


cause of education ; and, that in our County Superirten- 
dent, Dr. A. R. Blair, we recognise al] the qualifications of a 
faithful and efficient officer. 

Resolved, That the Directors of the Common Schools of 





| Hanover, deserve much credit for the noble spirit they have 


; 


|exhibited in the cause of education ; and that their example 


in the erection of buildings, is worthy of imitation 

Resolved, That the members of this Association heartily 
respond to the project for the establishment of the York 
County Normal School, and commend it to the support of 


all interested in the advancement of education. 





Original Communications. 


HOW TO TEACH READING ? 
Mr. Burrowes :—In your last Journal the ques- 


The County Superintendent, conducted the class exercises 


in Written Arithmetic. He urged upon teachers the im- 


portance of being critically eract in giving definitions of |tion was answered as regards the best method of 


principles in Arithmetic, as well as in other branches. 'teaching the alphabet. I think it a very good plan. 


‘riday after —Dr. Wi class e -1TE 3 
Friday afternoon.— Dr. Wines conducted the class exerci |If similar questions were asked on all the branches 


ses in English Grammar. He thought the analysis of sen- | 


" |to be taught in our common schools, and experienced 
tences to be the most important part of English Grammar, ‘ jo . ; ; 
and that the attention of young pupils should be first direc- | aud proiicient en — to give their methods, 
ted to this part of the subject. His method of analysis is jit would be a great benefit to young teachers gen- 
similar to that of all modern Grammarians, as Pinneo,|@Tally. ‘There are plenty of such teachers through- 
Clark, Covell, &c. } out our county ; 


After the class exercises, an animated discussion ensued | men and women, who strive to improve themselves 


umbitions and enterprising young 


} 
upon the propriety of classifying nouns and pronouns in the | in the art of teaching by reading and observation, 


possessive case, with Adjectives. The change was advo- 
cated by Messrs. Boyd and Marquis, and opposed by Buf- 
fington, Streeter, Longdon and Dr. Wines. 

The Institute adjourned to meet at the call of the Execu- 
Joun N. Boypn, Sec’y. 


}and every other way ,within their power, but who 
| have not the means, or are not at liberty to attend 
la Normal School. 

I wish some of the readers of the Journal would 





tive Committee. 
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give us the best method of teaching reading.—| place and badge of honor might be w 
Should reading, spelling and defining be taught/by the deserving. Their certificate 
connectedly, or separately? What is the best plan |the Legion of Honor, should confer dig: 


to get pupils to study their reading lessons, and how | wearer and of which none should bi 
shall they study them ? J.C, Grosu. | for acts which disgrace our commo: 
Glen Hope, Clearfield county, April, 1858. cruelty, or immoral practices. I re! ur 
to permanent certificates. <A t 
ANNULMENT OF CERTIFICATES. Pot lye tiple) lod 
, , . expires by its own ilmitation A r 
Among the published proceedings of the Edu-|., ir 
a : | tificate once fairly won, gives 
cational Association of Lancaster county, as they Mie! May 
hool J i" for M ~ |in his profession, and there should 
ye age 328 of the School Journs May,| , ; 
ap} ar on pag » . non BOO yh oe . wid _ © |where, to toree its surrender so io iea 
a resolution was offered by Mr. Davis, which origi- iy he ( 
: _ jer’s manhood and virtue are u! ( 
nated from myself in the Huntingdon county Insti ¥ : 
’ - " th. Bie the proiessons are ali equal Il 
tute in February last. My object was to cull th +} 
: . " main in the professon 
minds of those most interested, to what seemed a y 1 ¢] ; : 
it 18 Salt he power nas not veen it De 
. . 1 . i 7 
defect in our School law, in the hope that a remedy i. 
; “ jexercised. The first may be t1 \ that |] 
would be found which would produce no evil results. : , 
: : ; ‘ doubt); the latter is not know nee, our 
he discussion in your Association, and the excel- . — 
; . a |nature, and the history of the past, } that ab 
lent and apposite remarks made by yourself in the! , ' 
’ ‘ ea ; solute power is never surrendered wit trugg! 
Journal,convince me that I did not over estimate the 
' , . . and now the very circumstance that ar ne County 
importance of the question. JI did not then, nor do}. ew : . 
: \ . Seuperintendent opposes the repea I 8 proviso 
I now, believe that the School System needs any|~ * de : Ate re 
which gives such power, proves that there is plea 


such power as is referred to in the resolution, to 


escends 


sure in the knowledge that the thunde1 


protect or sustain itself; but that its presence in the , 
; : lake Dt at the will of its master; and the timid tremble, 
law will ultimately engender dislike and opposition. 


; though none be blasted by its wrath. 
I said then, that no Superintendent who valued the ’ 


; ¢ School Amendment is needed. Every profession should 
ermanence and success of our School system, more ofa 
-! ar . aim f a ; have the power to cast out the disreputable. How 
than he did the sceptre of power, would doubt the) Se ; a : 

I I . \shall this be done for the Teacher? Your sugges- 


necessity of a change in the proviso of the 41st sec- 
tion of the school law. Lwill quote its provision :— | _, ; - 
si A ; ' | County Saperintendent, should be the lge to try 
“Provipep, That the County Superintendent | ; 
‘a ols . . 7 yr “he re l I rr) rs 
“may annul any such certificate given by him or his |°V®"Y ©D®"8e, Upon written 
“ predecessor in office, when he shall think proper, tice to the accused, P ossibly your pia s tter:—a 


ition is a good one. I should be ce nte! that the 


peciicat 8 With no- 


“giving at least ten days’ previous notice thereof,in | board of Teachers, with the Superint to pre- 
“writing, to the teacher holding it and to the di-|.ige and a majority to make up th ater a! will 
“rectors and controllers of the district in which he : @ 
“or she may be employed.” that finding I think should be submitted to the 
it gives to the Superintendent the power of gq |Sae Superintendent for approva } trust tne 
despot, Without cause-—without right-without hear- | Subject will be discussed, now, un emedy is 
ing, a certificated member of an honorable profes-|f0und and applied. A. W. J 
sion can be disgraced. Notice is required, it jg} /untingdon, May 13, 185% 
true. It is only notice to quit. That notice, like ee 
the familiar of the Inquisition, stops the envied, ha- ETIQUETTE OF THE SCHOOL ROOM 
ted or perhaps suspected teacher, in his quiet, faith-| It is too oftenthe case that the young regard the 
ful round of duties, and in ten days, his means of |school room with a feeling little sh 
livelihood and his good name are gone. Nocharge |ror. And when we consider th mforts 
is made—-no accuser appears—no evidence of guilt | to which they are, in many inst ected every 
required or made known. Innocence has no op-|day during the best period of 
portunity to prove that slander, “ the foulest whelp | no occasion to wonder greatly at enance 
of sin,” has done the mischief. The silent and un-/manifested. When parents display ire and 
seen tread of doom overtakes the victim ; and why,/|vigilance in providing for d well 
or by whom he fell is never known. This is the|being of their hogs and horses, tl y do 
spirit and letter of the law, unadorned by the re-|that of their own childr { Humanity 
straining grace, which a wise and prudent State Su-| would fain hide her fa he l 
perintendent has, by his timely decisions, thrown|shame. And yet, 
over its deformities. ithe writer can assert, from pers: 
The County Superintendency was erected to indi-|that such would appear to be the cas his fair 
vidualize, and professionalize Teachers. An arduons, | Penosylvania of ours,—saying nothi of oth 
responsible and meritorious task was theirs. It|er sections of the Union which he has visited 


was important to fix a standard of merit, that the! But such dark and lamentable examples of hu 
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man wretchedness are beyond the compass of the 
present article, since all remarks on school Etiquette 
will be thrown away upon those who appear to have 
no idea of school Comfort or Decency. It is to 
those who have moderately advanced in civiliza- 
tion that our remarks are applicable :—to those 
who boast a school house sufficiently tight to hold 
the children from falling through the cracks ;— 
where the stove doesn’t smoke, the door swing on 
one hinge, and all the big boys do not inundate the 
floor with tobacco spittle. Where these acquisi- 
tions have been made, and this degree of refine- 
ment attained, they are perhaps ready to advancea 
step farther, and to receive a few crude ideas re- 
specting the Etiquette of the School Room. 


First, then, a requirement which every Teacher 
should strictly enforce, is perfect cleanliness in the 
appearance of his pupils. Cold water is cheap, 
and soap abundant, and the scholar is inexcusable 
who appears at school with soiled person or apparel ; 
if he does appear, it is the duty of the Teacher to 
promptly remedy the evil, and so effectually as to 
warrant the non-recurrence of it. It is an insult to 
a respectable assembly for a dirty person to intro- 
duce himself into it as one of its number, and all 
respectable children should feel themselves insulted, 
and either compel the offender to reform, or drive 
him from their society. Poverty and rags (clean 
ones) should be, respected, but filth is intolerable. 

Many parents send their children to school, and, 
so long as they are filling their minds with the sci- 
ences of numbers and of language, learning the 
physical organization of the globe on which they 
live, and of the celestial bodies, or so long as they 
are, in short, cultivating the faculties of the infel- 
lect, they are content. But to our mind, the ac- 
quisition of this mere /ead knowledge, however 
praiseworthy in itself, is not enough. It should be 
accompaniedgby, and inseparably connected with 
the cultivation of the Aeart and of the manners.— 
A man may be a”good mathematician or gramma- 
rian, but he will never be respected as long as he 
is slovenly in his habits, or ill-natured and boorish 
in his manners. 

In forming the youthful orator, it is not enough 
that his mind be well stored and disciplined; that 
he be taught to reason clearly, and become quick 
and subtle in argument; but that he be trained 
also to a polished and graceful delivery, and to ap- 


propriate and effective action. An awkward ges-| 


ture, an uncouth grimace, a false or affected utter- 
ance, has often spoiled the effect of the finest 
sentiment. So strong is the sense and the love of 
the ridiculous in the human heart, that even while 
the ear may be delighted with the melodious flow of 
words, and the spirit stirred in sympathy with some 


lofty and enobling thought, the eye will be quick 


to discern whatever may be eccentric or absurd in 
the exterior appearance of the speaker, and the in- 
fluence of that one member, will counteract the 
effect produced upon all the other senses. Hence 
it will be seen, that for a speaker to have influence 
and power over his hearers, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that he possess the quality of pleasing all the 
senses ; if the eye be gratified by a pleasing exter- 
ior, while the ear is charmed with the melody of 
words, then will the effect be most potent. 

Not more with the orator than in all the other de- 
partments and vocations of life, is it necessary that 
particular attention be given to the correct outward 
training of the young. I have only used this as an 
example with which to illustrate a subject which 
appears to have been too much neglected, since it 
is as absolutely essential to the future happiness and 
prosperity of the young that they be early trained to 
habits of neatness, as that they be taught grammar, 
geography or arithmetic. The conscientious teach- 
er will always strive to cultivate these virtues in 
his pupils, Kindness and good taste are the foun- 
dation of true politeness in or out of school ; hence 
children should never be suffered to be rude or 
boisterous toward one another, 

All improper gestures or postures should be 
promptly corrected, all incivilities reproved.— 
Scholars should never be allowed to loll or lounge 
about the benches ; a better way with small child- 
ren, would be to allow them short recesses at fre- 
quent intervals: this might be done without any 
confusion, and without vacating their seats. For 
instance, let the teacher at the end of the first hour, 
after opening the school in the morning, and at the 
close of every subsequent half hour, throw aside all 
other business and put the whole schoo! through a 
short drill. Commands, like the following, might 
! elevate 
both arms above the head! throw both arms forei- 


be issued: “ Rise! fold arms! face about 


bly back three times! give different sounds of the 
vowel a, e, i, 0, &c.,” varying the exercises to suit 
the taste or ingenuity of the teacher. These exer- 
cises need not occupy more than three minutes, to 
afford sufficient relief and amusement; and they 
will also not be unattended with intellectual profit, 
as they certainly. will result in physical. improve- 
ment. The children will apply themselves to their 
tasks with renewed vigor and cheerfulness: where- 
as, without some such arrangement, the younger 
portion of the school, especially, become weary 
with long confinement, and spend a large propor- 
tion of ‘the ‘day,*idly lolling aboutZtheir benches, 
wishing for “recess.” They thus [not only waste 
| their time and miss their lessons, but also acquire 
jbad habits of apathy, idleness and carelessness, 
that will affect them all the way thro’ life ; and all 
for the want of an arrangement so simple and effec- 
| tive, 
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I have once before alluded to the chewing of to- 
bacco in the school room, and it is a lamentable 
fact that many efficient teachers in other respects, 
not only sanction this abomination in others, but 
practice it themselves. All teachers who are wor- 
thy of their calling, should unite in putting down 
this disgusting practice in their respective schools ; 


and where the vice has become so deeply rooted as | 


to be irradicable, common decency, at the least, 
would suggest spittoons. Why, with the same pro- 
priety, might not the teacher and school provide 
themselves with an assortment of choice cigars, and 
fill the school room every day with the aroma of 
burning Havanas? Surely the one practice is no 
more inconvenient or disagreeable than the other, 
and yet, methinks that would be rather a startling 
innovation even in this age of wonders. 

But after all, the teacher can do but little to- 
ward improving the manners of his pupils, unless 
he has the co-operation of their parents. Children 
who are blackguards and ruffians eighteen hours 
every day at home, will not very likely be polite or 
civil the remaining six, at school ; especially when 
they are under the strongest ofall earthly influen- 
ces,—the example of an own parent. Then, parents, 
look to your daily conduct, for there is a fearful 
amount of responsibility resting on you. It is to 
your daily deportment, your every day life, that we 
are to look for the influence which is to mould the 
manners of your children. If you are civil and 
refined in your manners, it is fair to presume that 
your children will be so likewise ; if you are rude 
and clownish, it is morally certain that they will 
copy your example, Strernen Houtmes, JR. 

Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., May, 1858. 

DT. SUPERINTENDENCY—FEMALE EDUCATION. 

[It is probable that the following letter may not 
have been designed for publication, but it is so 
cheering on the subject of district superintendency 
by the secretary—a point of the greatest moment— 
that the liberty to insert it is assumed. The Essay 
alluded to in it, is willingly published. Some of 
the views are not new, but they are all so quaintly 
yet strikingly presented, as to be attractive.—Ep. | 

Mr. Burrowes :—I will inform you of the work- 
I am entering on 
my third year as Secretary of our Board. The first 
year I visited our Summer Schools once each quar- 
ter, without orders. Then the District Superinten- 
dent plan came out in the Journal, and I visited 
our Winter Schools monthly, spending the afternoon 
in school each visit. When the Board came to reck- 
on with me, I told them the thing should not be a 


ing our Schools in this District. 


speculation with me, and I would only take the | 


amount of my tax,—not quite $5,—the past year I 
took $8. 
But in regard to the state of our Schools, I have 
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|never seen as much advancement in Schools as has 
been in ours the two past years. Itis 14 yearssince 
I taught schools but I have still kept my eye on ed- 
ucation, and I rejoice to see the state of our District. 
When this district was formed, the majority were 
opposed to the School system. 
pears to be a waking up. 

Sometimes I drop into the Schools when neither 
Teacher, or scholar know of my coming. At other 
times, I have the Teachers to give notice to the 
patrons and friends of the schools to meet with 
me, to see the schools and hear my addresses. At 
first, one or or two would be prompted by curiosity 
to attend ; but the past winter I have had the plea- 
sure of meeting in our schools companies of men and 
women. Females have found it isno sir to see their 
children in the school-room. 

I have organized Literary Societies in each of 


Now there ap- 


our School-houses, the past winter, for Debating, 
|making Speeches, reading Essays and Declaming. 
At the beginning, it was rather a dead set to get 
exercises for one hour, but before the Societies ad- 
|journed at the close of the winter, it took two or 
three evenings to get once around with the exerci- 
ses. At first the young ladies were diffident and 
And I intimated that 
|I would write an essay on female education and read 


unwilling to read their essays. 


it in each of the Societies, which I did; and our 
young ladies soon saw that they lived and breathed 
after they had stood before a crowded house and 
read aloud. My friends have solicited me to have 
my essay published and I send it to you to judge of 
it; though I have been long out of practice in writing. 
Fremate Epvucation. 
The term, Education, comprehends more than we 


generally understand in taking a superficial view of 
jit. The head, the heart, and the hands, require to 
|be taught. The head is the seat of the senses and 
[the powers of intelligence. And the intellectual 
faculties require a careful round of education ; light 
| impressions and momentary teachings are soon for- 
| gotten. 

The education of the mental faculties of woman, 
is more imperative than that of man, in a social 


sense. 


The place alloted to woman, in the domestic 


department, is a responsible one. She 
fant mind to form and train. She has the little 


has the in- 


bark to construct and build, in which man is to 
launch on the ocean of time. If the lit i 
constructed without oars, without compass, and po- 


tle craft is 





lar star pointed out, it may run on the shoals and 
breakers, and be lost in the whirlpool of dissipation 
and crime,—planting a thorn in the breast of the 
mother, that can never be deracinated or plucked 
out while time lasts with her. She should be abie 
ito go with her partner in social conversation, to the 
| fountain of knowledge, and there drink from the 
icup of wisdom,—throwing her tender influence 
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little sanctum, much better than he could be enter 
tained in the tipling shop, or where dangers beset 
him. 

if woman’s education of her intellectual powers 


of mind extend no farther than the toilet, in her 


youth, and she is summoned to take upon her the 
duties of presiding in the domestic department, 
without a preparatory round of education, she will 
then find she has no time, and perhaps no disposi- 
tion to educate her mind, and prepare it for the re- 
sponsible duties she may be calied to in her new 
sphere. In alluding to a round of education, | do 


not wish to be understood, as making it imperative 


for every woman to have a collegiate or classical 
education. But I do think, a common school edu- 
cation is as highly necessary for a woman as fora 
man, if not more so. 

In regard to literary attainments, some pedantics 
would fain think, or try to make it appear, that it is 
n 


out of woman’s sphere to make and read essays 
a literary society. Have not females the same pow- 
ers of mind that males have? Or are theyinso high 
a state of refinement, that their minds need no im- 
provement? Man was made out of dust refined, 
but woman was made out of dust doubly refined. | 
mentioned this once in public; a man came to me 
afterward, with a serious countenance. “ You say, 
he remarked, “ woman was made out of dust doubly 
refined.” “Yes,” I replied. “Well, I do think,” 
said he, “that old M——’s girls, somehow, missed 
the second process.” And that it may not be thought 
that females have missed their second process of re- 
finement, it is necessary that they should be impro 
ving their minds in literary attainments. 1 myself. 
would feel a little delicate about selecting a female 
superintendent for my domestic department, who i 
afraid to read an essay in a literary society ; and 
that may be considered the reason why | have waited 


so long. But the time is come when young ladies 
are coming into societies with their essays, on all 
good and moral subjects. So look out, girls, for 
changes. 

There have been many restraints operating against 
female advancement, which are now broken down 
and removed, and light is shining upon their paths 
which will conduct them along with the improve- 
ments of the day, unless they are indolent, slothful 
or bigotted. Young ladies have opportunities now, 
that their mother’s were strangers to; and if they 
neglect or refuse to enter those Elysian fields to 
gather the bright jewels of wisdom and knowledge, 
because there are thorns and briars growing at the 
entrance, they may go through life regretting their 
misimproved time, and pointing back to their lost 
sunshining summer days of youth. 

[ have said, that females need a common school 





around him, cheering and entertaining him in his|sometimes essentially necessary. All admit it i 


| necessary for females to learn to read. But some 
will say, even in this enlightened age, that there is 
ino great necessity for females to learn Writing, 
| Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography. In regard 
to Writing, females of every class should not only 
j\learn to write, but they should practice writing.— 
Thoughts are communicated and information re- 
| ceived, in this way, cheering to the hearts of females, 
| which they could never meet with in any other way. 
Suppose a woman has a husband or brother, or some 
friend dear to her as her life, separated from her 
by distance. She has never been taught to write, 
and she has some thoughts to communicate of such 
|a character or nature, that she cannot trust it with 
any human being on earth, but herself and the friend 
that is separated from her by bundreds of miles.— 
What would she give, could she but write a few 
lines? A woman once called on me to write a let. 
iter for her to her son, who was separated from her 

When I had written all she 
jtold me, said she, | would cheerfully give the little I 


by many a weary mile. 
| possess, if I could sit down and write in this letter 
what I want to tell him, that no other person but 
May not this great want be 
Certainly, if they 


jmyself should know. 
reflected back on some parents ? 
|had the means to educate their daughters, but neg- 
lected or refused to do so, thinking to advance their 
iriches more by keeping them at work, instead of 
sending them to school. 

In regard to Arithmetic, females may be placed 

1asituation in the business concerns of life, in 
jwhich it may be necessary for them to understand 


something about this science. When I was teaching 
school, an old gentleman came into the school house 


one evening, and told me he wished me to be very 
And 
O, it is no difference wheth- 
But what if 


they should marry storekeepers or some professional 


ticular in teaching his boys Arithmetic. 
what about your girls ? 

they are taught arithmetic or not. 
men ?—I never expect any of my daughters to marry 
storekeepers. Well, before many months passed 
round, one of that man’s daughters was a merchant’s 


wife, ard in a year after, another was a storekeeper’s 
wife. Our County Superintendent, at a public ex- 


amination, turned to me and inquired why it was, 


‘that females do not understand arithmetic as well 
males? I replied, they have not had the practice 
and opportunity that males have had. In faet, it 
is not many years since it was considered almost a 
capital offence, in some places, to teach women 
arithmetic. 

Grammar is the art of speaking and writing the 
English language with propriety. It is all-import- 
}ant that those who are to teach the prattling infant 
Ihow to speak, should, themselves, have some pro- 


|priety or rules to govern them in speaking. Geo- 


education. This is not only convenient, but it is| graphy is a description of the surface of the earth ; 
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and females have not the same opportunities of | Daily instruction, influence and example are neces- 
traveling that males have ;—hence the necessity of | sary. 
studying this branch of science, that they may know I have not had time to embrace the edueat 


something about countries and places that frequently | the hands at present. Joun Herren 
come up in conversatiun. Washington Dt., Lawrence co., May, 1858 

As a general remark on this part of the subject, 
let me say, that the-time is fast approaching when NOTES OF INSTITUTES, &c 
uneducated females will feel the want of education, Mr. Epiror: I perceive that one of I y 
when they go into social company and meet with) papers has been encroaching upon my depar t: 
persons whose intellects have been cultivated and and although our last educational associati as 
improved. They may then shrink back and take | well deserving of criticism, yet the criticism he 
their stand in the lowest grades; when their minds, paper alluded to, show the critic to | ut is 
had they been educated and improved, would have proper § phere,—I told you, in my |: Not { 
secured for them a different and more desirable po- Institutes,” that I had a “ few more le! { same 
sition. sort,” and will now give them. 

The heart requires to be educated. An inspired Ata Teachers’ Association, held a u hs 
penman says: “ Keep thy heart with all diligence, |since, the following language was used yy a distin- 


for out of it are the issues of life.—Let the heart of | guished professor, in one of our! 
them rejoice, that seek the Lord.— The heart is de- | rary institutions: 


ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked.”— “Ifthe pupil had not known that : good an 
Keeping the heart includes frequent observations adjective, he would not have,” &c 


“he scholars brought flow 


of the state of the heart ; deep humiliation for heart econ,” 
som, 


rils and disorders ; earnest supplications for heart , 
evils and rg e ie ; sarees PI ta ut We also heard teachers talk of /ea the 
ifying and rectifying grace; a consistent, holy’... 
purifying ying grace ; Y|pils, and some other strange things nl ‘ 


jealousy over the heart. Heart work is hard work, 
/ alou 5 lost my notes, I can give you no mo 


a constant work, a most important and necessary . i 4 : : 
ol . Th + , ; ny ti int hi i Your critic, himself, sometimes finds himself in a 
work. 1e education of the heart Is a duty which |... : “gly “Shape oo 
fi erg we ' ree y tight piace, and feels the truth of the adage. hose 
should be attended to, if we consider it in connec- | ; el. 
who live in glass houses, shouldn’t throw st 


tion with the beanty of conversation, the improve-|,, 
¢ 3ut although we may not throw stones, we as teach- 


ment of the graces, the stability of the soul in the 


a _ (ers may help one another. It often happens that a 
hour of temptation. The means to be observed Dt atinets scrupulously exact in the ge ed eebilns 
educating the heart, are watchfulness, examination,|;  —_,., : : . 
om ness of his use of language, yet is defective some 

and dependence on Divine grace. little point, of which he is not conscious, until per- 

The place assigned to woman, makes it highly | haps, his attention is called to it by a friend. Thus 
requisite that she should have virtue inscribed on hes seacher of grammar, staetines incorrectly uses 
the tablet of her heart; so that, should she be call- | his prepositions : another falls into tl hal 
ed to clothe the infant mind with wisdom, virtue | ysing such phrases as “twenty foot oard.”— 
and knowledge, she can commence the task with | « three pair of boots,”—* four adeed ra : 
cheerfulness and resignation, without saying, my |Some, (including authors of ss st-hooka): ue 
heart has never been taught, and how can I teach ?||anguage as, “If one-fourth of eight is two. 

Then, come and consider with us, that the arch {fourths is six.” This is a weak point 
enemy is ever on the watch-tower, ready to throw |although he believes that some authors are t 
his wily snares around the youthful heart, ever try-|ish in this respect, for six as an abs 
ng to erect and build his throne, and establish his|should be used in the singular nun 
empire there. We would say to parents,—you have| One of the greatest educators of t 
a work committed to you ; you have your own hearts | sentence, “ He feels badly ” Not, |! 
to watch; you have the hearts of infants and youth |of us do; but intentionally. He defends it as . 
to guard and watch over. Wedo not wish toplace/rect. But, if to feel badly, is corr 
the most responsible duties on females; but the | clouds look darkly,—the rose smel 
hearts of infants and youth are more susceptible of |tastefully,—and the apple tastes tart ure ct 
receiving impressions from a mother; they are more sentences. 
with her, and no person on earth has a better op- Not long since, I pointed out the following 
portunity of watching and guiding their little pro-|in a friend’s language, “ I don’t know but what | did 
pensities into the port, or haven of virtue, than a/it”; remarking, however, that I didn’t know at 


mother. This is not a momentary or periodical |some grammarians might sanction it. 

work ; it is a constant work. If parents tell their | Perhaps, some may not like such familiarity. But 
children, once a week, month or year, you must do |atrue teacher does not dislike it, if don the 
right in all things, they will find that not sufficient. |right spirit. But, while as teachers, we freely ac- 
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knowledge our errors, when convinced, yet we are 
often hard to convince. When we have formed an 


opinion, we are apt to be too positive in defending | 


it, and too insensible to any argument against it: 
and while we zealously endeavor to convince others, 


tenaciously adhere to our opinion, with dogmatic | 


warmth. 
Some months since, while travelling in company 
with two distinguished teachers, a discussion arose 


between them, on a philosophical question of Geo- | 


metry, in which, although they were both right, they 
were both also wrong—in persistingly denying the 
arguments of each other. I mention this example 
as a fault, which, I think, teachers ought to avoid. 
We are too apt to fasten ourselves to some favorite 
theory in science, literature, or methods of teaching, 
which we dogmatically thrust upon others, and 
stubbornly refuse te listen to any other. 

But,tomy story. The twogentlemen (whom I de- 
signate by the names of R ard P) were discussing 
the proportionate lengths of the circumference and 
the diameter of a circle. 

Mr. P. contended that no part of the circumfer- 
ence of a circle is a straight line, or part of a 
straight line. Mr. R., that the circumference of 
a circle is composed of straight lines, but infinitely 
small. 

P. denied that there is the smallest part of a 
straight line in it; and consequently that it is not 
composed of an infinite number of straight lines. 

Now, both of these gentlemen were right, and both 
were wrong. 

I forgot to mention that your humble servant was 
as deep in the mud, as the other two ; he having join- 
ed with Mr. P., in asserting that the circumference 
ofa cirele is not composed of an infinite number 
of straight lines. 

Mr. R. still affirmed its truth, and that, conse- 
quently, the theory that there is no part of a straight 
line in it is false. The parts, however, are infinitely 
small, 

* Infinitely small!” said P., “ how small is that ?” 

R. “So very small that it cannot be again di- 
vided,” 

Pr. «Such a line cannot be even imagined. But 
what is the circumference ofa circle ?” 

R. “It is aline equally distant from a point call- 
ed the centre.” 

P. “ And can two points in the same straight line 
be equally distant from the same point ?” 

R. “No, unless the line is infinitely small.” 

Now,” said P., “let us make a circle; and let 
us suppose one of your infinitesmal straight lines in 


its cireamference. Can straight lines of equal length 
be drawn from the centre of this circle, to different 
parts of your straight line, and are they all, perpen- | 
dicular to your line? Are not all straight lines 
drawn from the centre, to every part of the cireum- 


|ference of a circle, of equal length? And are they 
‘not all perpendicular to the circumference ?” 

“Tf the lines are small enough,” replied R., “ they 
will become mere points, and will be merged in the 
|curved line.” 

| “ But,” continued P., “a point has only position ; 
\it has neither length, breadth, nor thickness ; anda 
|line composed of them, would have no length at all ; 
because a million times nothing, is nothing.” 

“ But,” said R.,“ the lines which bound a poloygon, 
|may be so small as to be the same, for any practical 
| purpose, as a curved line.” 

“True,” replied P., “‘ but that alters not the fact, 
that curved lines cannot be made of straight lines, 
however small,” 

Now, let us sum up the arguments. There is, 
certainly, no part of a straight line in the circumfer- 
ence ofa circle; yet a curved line may be composed 
of an infinite number of straight lines; or straight 
lines, divided to infinity :—which in reality, are not 
straight lines, at all, but a curved line, every part 
being equally distant from the centre :—which is 
the circumference. 

The sides of a poloygon may (philosophically) be 
divided again and again; and no matter how many 
times they may have been divided, or small they 
may have become, they are still divisible to infinity, 
(i. e. for ever,) but which infinity, the division can 
never reach, and until that is reached, they are still 
straight lines. This is the reason why the relative 
lengths of the diameter and the circumference of a 
circle cannot be obtained,—this infinite number not 
being obtainable. 

At the same time, a division to infinity, if accom- 
plished, would end in the curved line, spoken of 
known as the circumference of a circle. 

Just as 3333 3 3 3 + will never reach the frac- 
tion 4; yet it is evident that 33 3 3 3 3 3 + contin- 
ued to infinity would be }. 

Therefore, while the circumference of a circle, is 
composed of infinitely small straight lines, there is in 
it no part of a straight line, nor is it composed of 
straight lines; for a line infinitely small loses its 
identity, and is not a straight line at all. 

Mr. Editor, I have so often endeavored, through 
your Journal, to call the attention of teachers, to 
the danger of depending too much upon the formu- 
las of text books, and to the tendency of teachers 
‘to fall into this error since their fancied emancipa- 
tion from the dominion of arbitray rules, that an 
‘apology was given in my last letter on that subject, 

for obtruding it so often upon the readers of the 
|Journal. It seems, however, that others also, think 
such warnings still necessary. 

Prof. Brooks, in a lecture delivered before the 
|Educational Association of Lancaster county, held 
| April 14th, says,—“ To depend too much upon the 
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formulas of the text-book,—is almost as bad as 





the dependence upon mere arbitrary rules.”—| 


The paper alluded to, at the head of this article, | 
says, in its Educational department, that Mr. Brooks} 
“ gives a heretical squint at text-books;” and adds| 
that it thinks “books are never too much used.”| 
This shows, simply, that the Editor is out of his| 
sphere, and does not understand his business. Mr. | 
Brooks, has, doubtless, experienced, as a teacher, 

the evil effects of a too great dependence upon the 

forms and rules of text-books: and he had the in- 

dependence to say so. 

That the multiplicity of rules for the solution of 
mathematical questions, is an evil, is now an admit- 
ted truth, by all successful teachers. Some of us, 
also feel that the substitution of mere forms, how- 
ever intellectual, for unmeaning rules, is a change} 
only in name. Some of our best authors, even now, 
continue to burden their books with rules; many of 
which convey no more idea of a sci2ntific principle, 
than the calculating of the area of a board by the) 
‘ sliding rule,’ or the price of a piece of beef, by the | 
“ Ready Reckoner.” 

One evening, not long since, as I was sitting in 
my school room, an acquaintance (a teacher) gave 
me a friendly call. “Here is a question,” I said, 
“ which I find in one of our arithmetical text-books : | 
“ A pole,a hundred and sixty feet high, was broken 
off, so that the top struck the ground at the distance | 
of eighty feet from the bottom of the pole ; what is| 
the length of each part? Will you tell me how} 
you solve it by arithmetic?” 

“T have a rule for it,” said he ;—“ but how do you 
do it?” 

“T have no rule,” I replied, “ neither do I know! 
the method of solving it by arithmetic. It admits 
of very beautiful Algebraic and Geometrical solu- 
tions; but I can’t do it by arithmetic.” 

He proceeded to work it out, thus: “To the 
square of the whole length, add the square of the 
distance from the bottom of the pole to where the 
top struck the ground: divide this sum by twice the 
height of the pole, and the quotient will be the 
ANSWER.” 

“Why,” says I, “that is exactly my algebra: 
nothing more.” And so it is. 

“Tt can be demonstrated by geometry,” he said. 

“T don’t care for that,” I replied, “it is not arith- 
metic.” 

This circumstance is related to call the attention 
of teachers to the consideration of the utility of | 
such rules, even when demonstrated by geometry or| 
algebra. Ifthe pupil understands algebra and geo-| 
metry, he can solve them without the aid of officious | 
rule makers, who pretend to help them by abstract, | 
unmeaning rules. 

I throw out these hints, fellow-teachers, for your| 
consideration. Some years ago, your humble con-| 
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tributor published the following language, in the 
Penna. School Journal :— 

“In my experience, I have always found it neces- 
sary to teach a few general rules, besides the five 
primary rules: but, a special rule for a special ques- 
tion, or kind of questions, I never use.”’ 

By the advocates of rules, this was condemned as 
radicalism ; by the advocates of the intellectual pro- 
cess, it was called old fogyism. 

In the report of the last Teachers’ Association of 
New Castle County, Delaware, we read: “ That two 
or three general rules for arithmetic are sufficient, 
seemed to be the general opinion of the Associa- 
tion.” 

This, Mr. Editor, may be egotism; it may be 
pride; but who is not proud to find his favorite 
opinions becoming the popular opinions of the day? 

K. LAMBORN. 

West Lampeter, Lancaster county, April, 1858. 


BUCKS COUNTY VISITATIONS. 

[The following is a specimen of the mode in which 
the County Superintendent reports, through the 
columns of the Bucks County Intelligencer, the re- 
sult of his official visitations. He also finds fault 
where deserved, but specimens of that kind need 
not now be given. Ep.]| 

Tur Newvitie Scuoo..—I have been several times 
at this place within the last year, and it is one of 
the schools of which not only Warrington district 
may boast, but also the county of Bucks. 

One of the first remarks which every visitor to 
this school is prepared to make, is the superior fur- 
niture with which the spacious room is decorated 
Beautifully ornamented as this apartment has been, 


| the visitor here sees nothing in the form of appa- 


ratus but what may be usefully applied. First,— 


three convenient black boards, two of which are in 


frames and adapted to work on each side. A com- 
plete set of Pelton’s Outline Map, of the largest 
size ; besides Other maps in their variety, not even 
neglecting State and County maps; Spelling and 
Drawing Cards, Arithmeticons, Globes, Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, and a large copy of a Pro- 
nouncing Gazetter. Many other items might be 
particularized, but the above will serve as a speci- 
men. The enterprise of this teac] vould not suf- 
‘fer him to wait until it might suit the to vnship to 
supply the above necessary fixtures and apparatus 
He knew that the best interests of his pupils de- 
|manded them, and they have all been generously 
furnished at his own expense. ‘These appliances to 
teaching all find appropriate places in the daily 
routine of the school room, and they, moreover, giv 


a character to this which has rendered it the admi- 
ration of many, and the envy of some of the neigh- 
boring schools. 

Having spent the night with J. Cozens, the Secre- 
tary of the Board, he accompanied me to theschool 
early in the morning, at its opening. After calling 
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the roll, rei ding i in n the Testament, by the | Teac cher, 

was the first exe cise. Next, the singing of the 
hymnu—“ 1 want to be an angel.” Then, an advan- 
ced Grammar class, affording specimens of parsing, 
correcting of false syntax, and construction of erratic 
sentences; 24 Grammar class; 3d do.; A B © 
class ; Primary spelling ; 1st class reading; 2d do. ; 
3d do.: 4th do. This was an outline of the princi- 
pal exercises. But, as I wished to see more of this 
school, than the inspection of one forenoon would 
allow, I concluded to spend the afternoon here, 
more especially to have an opportunity of witness- 
ing the exercises in mental and written arithmetic. 





The above all passed in review. To say that these 
varied performances were all of the first grade, 
would be more than could be expected of any teach- 
er. Yet it would be safe to say, that I have seldom 
seen so many exercises, in which so many classes 
gave evidence of good instruction. I again enjoyed 
the hospitalities of friend Cozens, this evening. 
THE CHILD AND THE MAN. 

It is plain that there is a very great difference be- 
tween the mental state of a child and that of a man. 
The stature of the inteHect at the two periods, is 
diverse as that of their bodies. Their capabilities, 
modes of acting and thinking, are all dissimilar.— 
The child has memory, the man has judgment; the 
child is imitative, the man is logical in his investi- 
gations ; the child imagines, the man thinks; the 
child is plastic, yielding to the slightest moulding 
influence, the man is sinewy in mind as well as in 
bedy. One is susceptible, the other is capable ; one 


has a mind narrow but active, the other vigorous | 


and comprehensive. 

If the mind does possess powers in youth which 
it, in a measure, loses in old age, and if im mature 
life it possesses abilities of which it is well nigh 


destitute in youth, it is manifest that what may be 


taught at one period, with results the most gratify- 
ing, may not be taught at all at another, if we wish | 


to see fruits in any degree proportional to the labor 


expended. Right things ought to be taught at the} 


right age. Give to youth, youthful aliment; give 
to manhood, substantial nutriment. 

Teachers have not always been sufficiently dis- 
criminating here, ‘They have been content to teach 
in the beaten track, which their instructors pursued 
with them, exhibiting not the slightest deviation 
from them, either for good or evil. Indeed, it is 
doubtful, whether many ever stopped to enquire 
whether there could be any improvement or not.— 
Hence old systems and dogmas, once in vogue, con- 


tinued to be popular from the mere force of habit, | 
coupled with an inexcusable laziness on the part of 
educators. ‘They never entered upon experimental 
courses of investigation, for their own and other's 
benefit. But the day, when these things existed, 





is fast passing away. ‘Teachers are doing as other 
branches of human industry do. They are investi- 
gating and originating. The profession is progres- 
sive; it teaches more rationally than in former times; 
and there is, no doubt, a good time coming for 
schools and school children, as well as fcr business 
and business men. T. F. Tutoxstun 


: A BAD SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
W hat has been called the “ street school.” is one 


of the most pernicious to which parents can per- 
mit their sons to go. In this school there are many 
teachers who are, most unfortunately, not only pro- 
foundly learned in the different branches of rowdy- 
ism and blackguardism, but well skilled in imparting 
it to others. Here almost every species of vice is 
to be learned by the young. Those who attend are 
alternately pupils and teachers. While they learn 
lessons of crime from their seniors, they impart in- 
struction to their juniors; so that it is a kind of 
reciprocity school, where there is but little outlay 
of any thing but pleasing indulgence. 

We have sometimes wondered, in passing along 
the streets, whether the parents of the boys we meet, 
are christians or infidels. Surely if they were all 
the latter, they could not pay less attention to the 
Divine injunction,—* Train your children in the nur- 
ture aod admonition of the Lord,”—than they seem 
to have done, We have heard boys from the age 
of five years to fifteen, belching forth huge oaths,— 
which do no discredit to a professional blasphemer. 
And not only are our ears saluted with profanity of 
the highest type, but with the lowest species of vul- 
garity—such as we could reasonably expect to find 
nowhere this side of the “ Five Points.” 

Can it be that the parents of those boys are igno- 
rant of the manner in which they spend their even- 
ings? If we admit that they are, still we cannot 
allow that ignorance will answer as an excuse. 

We hold it to be a law, growing out of the rela- 


tion of parent and child, as well as a law of the 
| Bible, that every father should know where, as well as 
‘hey his sons spend their leisure hours. He is bound 
to rear them up with the understanding that his plea- 
| sure is to be consulted on all occasions, so long as 
they are in their minority. The idea that boys of 
|ten, twe lve or even fifteen years of age, are capable 
of self government, is as ruinous as it is false. To 





turn a boy of twelve or fifteen years of age out to 
|govern himself, is, generally, to insure hisruin. He 
will “grow up like a wild ass’s colt,” and ere he 
| arrives at maturity, he will demonstrate the folly of 


| his deluded father. 


| Were it not for parental neglect, the gallows 


would find but few victims—State prisons but few 
inmates—gambling hells but few visitants, and broth- 
els few supporters. For all these places, parents 
rear their sons without being conscious that they 
are doing so.—<Selected, 
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MALE AND FEMALE TEACHERS, |\diments of Arithmetic, Geography and Writing ; 
It is plain to any one who has noticed the School while the second, or upper department, contains 


‘ 1 . . se of superi attai nts ¢ ability in Arith 
Reports of the State Superintendent from year to those fs pore me parpenis snd ee a : 
metic, Geography, Grammar, Book-Keeping, P hys- 


year, that there is a very different estimate placed iology. Algebra, &c., this would constitute a graded 
upon the relative value of male and female teach- school. 

ing in different parts of the State. Some counties’ If two hundred or three hundred are brought to 
employ nearly all males, others more females than gether, and a corps of six or eight teachers employ- 
males, Some pay their men teachers large and co ee am oe rine, he — 
reasonable prices, while others pay ladies and gen- | jtaq_ a* a ee 
tlemen nearly equal. It seems tousthat the latter) These advantages are, first, a bringing together 
counties have come nearest the true policy. We |¢/ equals; by which those of superior acquirements 


believe in time that lady teachers will be employed | *"° not continually retarded by the more back- 
’ ¢ ward classmates, and the latter in ‘ir turn are 

almost exclusively in our schools. We know | not continually disheartened by the clooms pros- 
that others hold a different opinion, and we have no | pect of being always behind - but feel on an 
disposition to come in collision with them ; we only — tw their aoe and re h ~ ws his 
wish to state a few thoughts suggested by the sta- “ satinlidanitcaae the ma He tag vet : a - re Dat 
tistics of the State Reports. Secondly, the teaching is more eff e. Under 
Any one who will take the trouble to make the/| the old, or ungrad: d regimen, every dark question 
investigation will find that Cambria, Delaware, | °° difficult principle must be explain o each one 


4 ; |separately, or at least toonly a few at a time ;- 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Blair and Bucks counties pay | pence the explanations must be dull and mechani- 


their male and female teachers pretty near the same | cal ; while in a graded department, one explanation 
salary. And if we take the additional trouble of | will answer for twenty or thirty | upils as well as 
ascertaining the actual condition of the schools of | one, and the explanation itself will be very likely 
these counties, we will find them the best conduc-' to be better, since the teacher has not eated the 


ted schools in the State. jsame thing over and over, until he has become 

On the other hand, Crawford, Clarion, McKean, | tired of the sound of his own voice ; but as he stands 
Erie, Potter, Crawfcrd and Mercer, the whole fami- | before his class, with twenty pairs of eyes fixed on 
ly of counties in the northwest corner of the State, | him, all eager to catch the “ new idea,”’ he becomes 


are exceedingly parsimonious in the pay allowed to | electrified; like a lecturer before an enthusiastic au- 
females. ‘They receive in general in all this section | dience, he throws his whole soul into his work ; and 


about half as much as the other sex, In Erie and | thus elucidates more clearly, or in other words 
our own county, we record it with shame, it falls | teaches more effectually than it would be possible 
below this point even, for the last four or five years |for him to do, under other circumstances. 
preceding 1857. Let us inquire intothecondition! Another advantage is that more time is viven for 
of the schools here. We find short terms, small | ecitation: for in an ungraded school the classes 
schools, and educational faculties generally at a|must be many, and uldatle shtrt tine only ean be 
low ebb, when viewed in relation to other portions | a}jotted to each ; while in one that is graded, the 
of the State. It seems to usthat this is accounted | ¢jasses are fewer in number, and hence longer time 
for in part by the fact that so little female influence} for recitation is secured, Any thorough student 
is felt in our school rooms. We mean high,accom- knows how valuable the hours of recitation are. 
plished and well regulated female influence; we! 
want the best; the poor will not do. When the 
day arrives, that gives us, as a county, a higher 
estimate of female character in the capacity of 
teacher we thing our common schools will take a 
higher stand then they, as yet, have ever oceupied. 
T. F. Turexsron. 


Another advantage is economy of teachers’ wages. 
This applies most forcibly to schools of three, four 
jand more departments, wherein one teacher of good 
abilities is employed to take charge of the whole; 
jwhile others of less attainments are obtained for 
jinferior positions, and at a much smaller salar 
| Thus the grading principle greatly benefits the p 
ifession of teaching; for it grades teachers as well as 
ischolars. Ateacher may be employed in just such 


ro- 


7 
| 


Meadville, May, 1858. 





GRADED SCHOOLS. |}a position as he is fitted to fill with credit to him- 

The term Graded School is of late origin, and |self, and justice to his scholars and employers. 
not yet familiar to all ears. It is considered too |And while it affords employment, in an appropriate 
much as some unknown thing, which though de-|sphere, to those of inferior ability, it continually 


sirable, is not yet attainable, except in cities and {holds out inducements for them to improve them- 
large towns. We believe that this is a mistake -__ | selves, so as to reach higher ones, which are in 
that the benefits of the grading principle may be |reserve for those qualified to fill them. Again, 
secured in almost every township in the State; not while these teachers are continually improving 
all in an equal degree, far from it; but that where- | themselves, their schools likewise are proportion- 
ever seventy or eighty scholars can be collected in ately improved ; and as the schools continue pro- 
one locality, there this principle may be applied. gressing, they require better and b stter teachers ; 
A graded school is simply a classified school,— thus the standard of teaching is elevated, and 
where those of like attainments are classed togeth- |School and teacher constantly react upon each oth- 
er, and instructed together. If eighty such pupils |¢t for good. 
as commonly attend the public school be divided Another advantage in grading the schools is 
into two apentenente: the first, or primary, contain- | found in their tendency to retain the same teach- 
ing those who are first learning to read and spell, |ers through several successive terms. In near! 
with perhaps those who are acquiring the first ru- every location, where sufficient scholars can be col. 
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lected for two departments, sufficient interest can 
be awakened to keep the school open for ten 
months in the year; thus giving teachers constant 
employment in one place. How much better is 
this than to employ a stranger, every term, who 
will require about a third of the time to acquaint 
himself with the character and wants of the school. 

But the graded school, is, more than any other, 
the people's school, The law does not require it of 
them, and when it is established at all, it is done 
voluntarily, and thus the interest of patrons be- 
comes thoroughly enlisted. And wherever there 
is a unity of purpose to maintain a good school suc- 
cess is quite certain. There are, however, difficul- 
ties always in the way. In some of our larger 
towns which should afford the best facilities for ed- 
ucation, the people have lost all faith in the public 
schools, and have withdrawn their patronage, en- 
couragement and support fromthem. Why is this? 
They say that they dure not expose their children 
to the demoralizing influence which they meet there ; 
that they prefer to keep them at home, and teach 
them themselves, or place them under private in- 
struction, or, as is more frequently the case, send 
them to some seminary or academy where they may 
not meet with every species of vice and immorali- 
ty. This is one way to get out of the difficutly; 
but we are not yet prepared to believe that it is the 
best way. Shall we abandon the rudder when it gets 
out of order, and each seize an oar and attempt to 
guide the mighty ship? But the Public Schools 
are the rudder of the great ship of State, by which 
the character of the people is directed into the ways 
of Intelligence and Virtue, the only safeguard of a 
republic ; and if we abandon them, and allow the 
already enormous amount of ignorance, superstition 
and vice to accumulate an hundred fold, with each 
succeeding generation, to what have we to look in 
the fature, but the most fearful pictures of anarchy 
and crime? The fault is a grevious one, but it is 
pot radical, it is only incidental. It is not a 
fauit of the System but of the administration of the 
System. 

In the first place, the sexes being separated,—a 
thing which can never be done in school with impu- 
nity,—seventy, or eighty, or sometimes ninety boys | 
are placed under one teacher,and as many girls under | 
another. The studies of this immense number of | 
scholars, range from A B © toGeometry. A very) 
strong man might perhaps do as much flogging as | 
such a company of boys, thus thrown together, | 
would require; but to suppose that one man could | 
serve up, and impart wholesome, intellectual and_| 
moral nourishment for so many immortal minds, | 
would be.to suppose an absurdity. The result is, | 
that where such a course, or one similar, is pursued, 
the schools are, to a greater or less extent a fail- 
ure. 

But let the same schools be rigidly classed or 
graded, and all brought under one general system 
of instruction—such a system as any well qualified 
teacher could suggest,—and no greater number of 
pupils given to each teacher than his or her person- 
al influence could sway, and such a revolution would 
be achieved as to astonish the most sanguine, and 
inspire the confidence of the most desparing.— 
Another difficulty met with is to determine what 

rades toestablish. Common sense and experience 
armonize on this question. How absurd would 
it seem, to erect an ex: ensive establishment, for 
weaving and finishing cloth, when there were no 
corresponding faculties for carding and spinning 
the wool; no less absurd would it be, to erect a 
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school of the higher grades when there were no pri- 
mary grades to first prepare the pupils to enter the 
higher ones. 

And all experience has shown, that where enterpri- 
sing, but too ambitious men have founded high 
schools, in localities where good primary instruc- 
tion could not be obtained, they have cither been se 
modified as to meet the natural wants of the com- 
munity ; or have resulted in total failure. We do not 
mean by this that the public schools do not furnish 
primary instruction: but that they do not furnish 
a supply adequate to the demand; and hence we 
protest against using the energies of the system, 
in a direction which will only weaken its useful- 
ness. Every teacher must have noticed in older 
scholars, who have been subjected to different meth- 
ods of early instruction, a marked difference in their 
ability to learn any new principle. 

These who have received a style of teaching 
which is even now far too prevalent, acquire wrong 
impressions in their very first lesson at school :— 
these impressions are continually nurtured by after 
instruction (?) until they seem to grow into, and 
become a part of the very nature of the child, and 
to remove which would be a dangerous case of am- 
putation in mental surgery; and the whole educa- 
tion is so linked, and twisted in with these errors, 
that to uproot them would likewise tear up every- 
thing else. Such scholars may be found getting 
asleep over their lessons, or reading over a passage 
an hundred times without the remotest idea of 
the thoughts that it contains: while those whe 
have been blessed with a system of instruction 
founded on nature—one which offers intellectual 
food and not intellectual emetics,—these you will 
see with their eyes wide open, and their mouths fall 
of inquiries—not silly, idle questions, but those 
which are pertinent and deep, and often such as te 
stagger the wisdom of their instructors. 

But we need not multiply cases. It will be read- 
ily admitted that he who starts right will be far 
more likely to succeed than he who starts wrong. 
Hence let it be the first care of directors and eda- 
cators to provide a correct system of primary in- 





struction ; which can be done in no other way se 


effectually, as by a thorough system of grading, ia 
which the lowest departments receive the most 
careful attention. In boroughs and villages where 
the bigher can be supported, let them, by all means, 
be established ; but never at the expense of the lower. 
Graded schools have but to be seen and under- 
stood to be appreciated, and we cannot but believe 
that an element so useful and effective, will not be 
long in securing general approval and adoption. 
Plymouth, May 1, 1858. 
Pittston Gazette. 


ENGLISH POETRY THROUGH FRENCH EYES. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 303.) 


[ We present another portion of this interesting transia- 
tion. The author of the book (Poetique Anglaise) was M. 
Hennwet.—Ep.] 

V ERSIFICATION, 


Well sounding verses are the charms we use 
Heroic thoughts and virtue to infuse. 

Things of deep sense we may in prose unfold, 
But they move more in lofty numbers told. 

By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids, 
We learn that sound as we,] as sense persuades. 


Waller. 
The language of poetry holds the middle betweea 
simple discourse and song; to recite a verse is not 
altogether to sing it; it is more than to speak. The 
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first poets, without any other masters than the ear|two terms hitherto unused in this sense. 
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The first 


and taste, saught a measured assemblage of harmoni-| heroic verse, the second prosodic verse, according to 
ous words to make a verse. They reduced afterwards my naming. 


to precepts, what was first inspired by genius. 


Those rules, of old discovered not devised, 

Are nature stiJl, but nature methodized. 

Hear how learned Greece her useful rules indites, 

When to repress and when indulge our flights ;— 

High on Parnassus top her sons she show’d 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod ;-— 

Held from afar, aloft, the lofty prize, 

And urged the rest by equal steps to rise. 

Just precepts thus from great examples given, 

She drew from them what they derived from heaven. 
Pope. 


Verse is a line measured by a determinate num- | 


ber of feet, and the foot is composed of syllables. | - Me 
- | phasis, (and is long.) 


In the Greek and Latin languages, the foot is formed 
by acombination of long and short syllables. A 
short syllable and two long ones formed a foot call- 
ed Dactyl ; two long syllables formed another called 
Spondee ; a short and a long syllable an /ambus; a 
long and a short one a Trochee ; two short and one 
long syllable an Anapest, &c. 

In the French, Itafian and Spanish languages, the 
foot is formed of two short or two long syllables, 
indifferently ; in fact this prosody or quantity of 
each syllable, is much less sensible, much more 
arbitrary with as than with the ancients. 

Baif, a French poet, deceased since 1792, attempt 
ed to measure or scan French verses after the man- 
ner of the Latin; but he renounced it immediately, 
and has had no imitators. 

Have the English a prosody? For along time 
this question appeared to be doubtfal. Dryden 
affirms that his tongue bas no prosody. Mason pre- 
tends to discover, as in the Latin, long and short 
syllables. Rice in his “art of reading,” combats 
the opinion with force. He demonstrates that Mason 
and his adherents, when they wish to scan English 
verse, in the manner of Latins, are constantly em- 
barrassed, and in order to find /ambics and Doctyls, 
they are forced to suppose those long and short 
syllables, which by their nature are altogether the 
contrary. 

Lord Kames, the author of ‘‘ Elements of Criti- 
eism,” is of the same opinion on this point, and does 
not admit of long and short syllables; but he dis- 
tinguishes those that have accent and those that 
have not. Accent is an elevation of the voice, which, 
without rendering the syllable longer, gives to it 
more force. 

After an attentive exam‘nation, consulting more 
the poets than the rhetoricians, I believe here is 
what we may conclude, with most justice on this 
question, which it seems no English writer has suffi 
ciently investigated:— 

The English has a prosody, but it does not appear 
to me to be founded on the same principles with the 
Latin. 


accent, and second, in the emphasis, which a syllable 
not accented receives from its signification, or from 
ite position. We will directly illustrate this. 


This definition established, we may find in the |ce™ 
English some of the feet that compose the Latin | 


verse, with the difference, that they are no longer 
to be considered long and short syllables, but accen 


ted and emphasized syllables, and unaccented and | 
We will give to the first the | 


unempbasized ones. 
sign of the long—to the second, the sign of the sh rt 
syllable, It is necessury, then, to distinguish Eng- 
lish verse into two species. Hence,in order to give 
this dissertation clearness, I have need to introduce 


It does not consist in the predeterminate | 
value of long and short syllables, but, first in the | 


HEROIC VERSE 
Two syllables our English feet compose, 
But quantities distinguish them from prose: 
By long and short in varivus station placed 
Our English verse harmoniously is graced : 
With short and long heroic feet we raise, 
But this to vary is the poet’s praise. 


In place of quantity put emphasis ;—instead of short 
;and dong, put accented and unaccented, and you will 
have the definition of heroic verse. In short, it 


iconsists of feet composed each of two syllables, 


the first of which has neither accent nor emphasis, 
(and is short ;) the second has both accent and em- 


Thy for | est Wind | sorand | thy green | retreats, 

At once the monarch and the muse’s seats, 

Invite my lays: be present Sylvan maids 

Unlock your springs and open all your shades.— Pope. 

Very slight inspection of these verses proves 
that we have not here long and short syllables, for 
according to Latin the first syllable of the word 
“ monarch’s” would be short, and the second long. 
We see, likewise, that the intrinsic value of the 
syllable effects nothing, since the word “and” is 
accented in the two first verses, but is not in the 
fourth. In reality, this word has no accent in either 
of the three verses. 

Though it is the general rule to have all the feet 
in heroic verse [ambuses,—that is, to have the 
accent on the second syllable,—the rule suffers many 
exceptions. In the beginning of a verse it is often 
the first syllable that is accented : 


And the dim windows shed a solemn light. 


The small word the, that expires in the mouth of 
the English, certainly is not susceptible of accent 
In the other feet, except the last, the second sylla- 
ble may be unaccented, but it is more necessary the 
first should be so. Thus this verse would be bad: 

Love my tears taught in notes sadder to flow. 
whilst it would be good in this manner : 
| Love taught my tears in sadder notes to flow.—Pope. 

But a rule without exception is, that the last 
foot shall always be an tambus. When the accent 
is on the syllable next to the last in the verse, it is 
certain the last syllable is too much, and is supera- 
bundant. 
| Thave said that the emphasis may supply the 
accent. The following verse will prove it: 

If sue inspire and HE approve my lays.— Pope. 

He and she are two very small words. They have 
no accent certainly ; but here they form antithises, 
are important, and play the principal role, and the 
poet pronounces them with emphasis 


PROSODIC VERSE. 

The verse prosodic admits of three kinds of feet,— 
ispeaking always of accent, and not of the intrinsic 
ivalue of the syllable : The tambus where the accent 
lis on the secoud syllable ; the trochee where the ac- 
is on the first syllable; and the anapest 
which is composed of three syllables with the accent 
{on the third. 

At the close of the day when the hamlet is still, 

Aud mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove.— Beatty. 

The first of the above verses has twelve syllables, 
the second but eleven. It is evident they cannot 
be scanned accecrding to the manner of French 
verse, which proves the reality of the prosodie 
verse. 
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Why will you my passion reprove, 

Why term it a folly to grieve,— 

Ere I show you the charms of my love; 

She is fairer than you can believe.—<Shenstone. 

These four verses have not all the same number 

of syllables; the two first having eight each, the 
last two nine each, But in scanning them proso- 
dically, they have each the same number of feet.— 
They consist in a succession of iambuses. In the 
game way the first unaccented syllable is frequently 
suppressed, and then the first foot is composed of 
one syllable, and the verse has but seven instead of 
eight of them. 

The morning fair the lusty sun, 

With ruddy cheek begins to run ; 

And early birds that wing the skies, 

Sweetly sing to see him rise.— Dyer. 


The French in their verse count the mute sylla- 
bles, which makes them in some sort gasconade their 
poetry, fi. e. pronounce like the Gascons?] and 
constantly repeat the heavy and disagreeable sound 
of the dipthong, eu. They recite these two charm- 
ing verses as if they were written thus : 

Tell-eu qu’un-eu bergere au plus beau jour de fete, 
De superb eur rubis ne charge eu point sa tete.— Boileau. 


Trembl-eu m’a-t-ell eu dit, fill ew dign eu de moi.—Racine. | 


The English do not count the mute syllables ;| 
love, tongue, smile, are made, without any need of 
elisoin, monosyllables, as if they were written /ov, 
tong, smil; thus grace is made to’rhyme /ays, nice 
with sighs, maid with made. 

The French pronounce, in verse, sagement as if 
written sageument, in three syllables. The English 
make but two of wisely, writing sometimes wrs’/y, 
and oftener not taking the trouble. 

They go farther still; they reduce to two sylla-| 
bles the following words: violet, victory, amorous, | 
business, fabulous, endeavoring, following, which 
they take care then to write thus: vi'let, vict’ry, | 
am’rous, fab’lous, endeav’ring, fol’wing. 

The English make still other elisions or abrevia- 
tions. From among, above, between; they make 
*mong, 'bove, "tween. 

From it is, it was, it will; they make ‘fis, ‘twas, 
twill, 

From I am, I will, I have, I had, we are, you 
are, they are; they make /'m, /'ll, I've, I'd, we're, 
you're, they're. From in it, by it; they make tn’t, 
by’t. 

From do-not, did not; they make don’t, did'nt. 

All these kinds of elision are more common in 
songs and in burlesque pieces, than in heroic or 
serious poems. Pope never makes any use of them. 

But there are certain finals that of necessity are! 
dropped by elision, such as heaven, given, power,| 
Slower, heavenly, flowery; which are nearly always| 
written heav'n, giv’n, pow’r, flow'r, heav'nly, flow’ry. 

It happens too, sometimes, but rarely, that the 
article the is contracted before adjectives beginning | 
with a vowel; th’ oppressive tyrant, th’ immortal) 
poem. 

More rarely and in facetious poetry, to is contrac- 
ted by elision, before an infinitive commencing with | 
a vowel ; t’admire, t’'adore, for to admire, toadore. | 

At the same time there are often in the English, 


mute syllables that are counted in the verse ; those 


ending in /e proceeded by a consonant as fable, lit-| 
tle, title, double, struggle, oracle, people; these 
words are pronounced as if written, fabel, littel,, 
titel, doubel, struggel, orakel, peopel. 
to rhyme babel. 

It is the same with words terminating in tre or! 


Table is made} 
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dre; they rhyme with those terminated in ter or der, 
especially in the plural. 

The mute finals count no more in the plural than 
they do in the singular. Loves, tongues, smiles, 
are monosyllabels, and pronounced as if written 
lovs, tongs, smils, though the s is pronounced, 

But when the mute syllable is commenced by an 
s or with an z, then the second s added makes a syl- 
lable of it that couuts; thus muse is a monosylla- 
able and muses a dissyllable; the same of waz, 
wares; I dance . he dance Ss. 

The last syllable of the preterits or participles, 
terminating in ed, does not count. Loved, learned, 
raised, make but one syllable, and are almost al- 
ways written, dov'd, learn’d, rais’'d; but if the verb 
terminates in at, or ad, then the final ed is pro- 
nounced ; as lighted, parted, clouded, ended—count 
for two syllables. Indeed, it would be impossible 
to appreciate the ¢ or d, or the two ds in pronoun- 
cing part d, end’d. 

RHYME, 

After measure, the second characteristic which 
constitutes verse with modern people, is rhyme. 

Rhyme, that tyrant of French versifyers, is but 
a slave to the English. Sometimes they rhyme for 
the ear solely: 

Get all your verses printed fair, 
Then let them well be dried ; 
And Curl must have a special care, 
To leave the margin wide.—Swi/ft. 
At other times they rhyme for the eye: 
O fatal love of fame, a glorious heat P 
Only destructive to the brave and great.— Addison. 

Heat is pronounced as if written hite (French,) 
great as if written graite, (fr.) 

Sometimes the English rhyme for neither the ear 
nor the eye :— 

Here, thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dest sometimes council take and sometimes tea.— Pope. 

The first rhyme is pronounced ode, the second 
ti, (fr.) 

In order to give a more just idea of the English 
rhyme, I will exhibit some rhyming words chosen 
at hazzard. 


Kye tise Rain Sole 
high lies reign soul 
by sighs rein bowl 
boy-—buy skies plain coal 
Pride Made Leave-live you 
died maid grieve dew 
sigh'd mead sleeve due-—adieu 


Yet these rhymes, all fantastical as they appear, 
are what the English call perfect rhymes; there 
are others called “ allowable rhymes,” 

Bad them pity not us 
bade esteem sky note use 
though the pronunciation is absolutely different and 

almost opposite. 

The French learner must not suppose, however, 


(that in English asin French, the same combination 


of letters will represent identical sounds, so as to 
make “allowable rhymes” even; as the following 
words will show. 
Though, pronounced tho. Cough, pronounced kauf, 
Plough, plow. Tough, tuff. 
After so much liberty in rhyming, we may well 
judge that they would not be likely to subject them- 
selves to the obligation of making rhymes of alter- 
nate masculine and feminine words; since the e 
mute which constitutes with us the feminine rhyme, 
passes.for nothing in their eyes. They ignore this 
alternation of masculine and feminine, so vexatious 
to translators,—who are sometimes obliged to make 
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two verses for one in the original. 
compelled to this. 
There is, however, a kind of feminine rhyme, if 


we May so name a superabundant syllable at the guage, will permit nothing more. 
This is what is called a double little more sung, a little more pri 


end of a line. 
rhyme. 

And he who, now to sense now nonsense Jeaning, 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning.— Pope. 

The rhyme here is between lean and mean; the 
final ing is superabundaut in both the verses. 

For poets, law makes no provision, 

The wealthy hold you in derision ; 

Of State affairs you cannot smatter, 

Are awkward when you try to flatter.—Swi/t. 

In these four verses the rhyme is in the syllable 
next the last, which forms no reason why the last 
should not rhyme also. 

There are triple rhymes, even; that is to say, 
where the three last syllables of the first verse 
rhyme with the three last of the second verse : 

In ancient times, as story tells, 

The saints would often leave their cells, 
And stroll about but hide their quality, 
To try good people’s hospitality.— Swift. 

In the two last verses, the rhyme depends on qua 
and ta; the two syllables lity, are too many in each 
verse, 

Swift, the most original, the most facetious of 
English poets, is very sprightly in this species.— 
Here are some verses from a little piece wholly in 
triple rhymes. 

What e’er your predecessors taught us,— 
I have a great esteem for Plantus, 
And think your boys may gather there hence 
More wit and humor‘than from Terence ; 
But as to comic Aristophnes 
The rogue too vicious and too profane is. 
And now I find my muse but ill able 
To hold out longer in trissable ; 
I chose those rhymes out for their difficulty ; 
Will you return as hard ones if I call t’ye? 

You would perhaps believe that the double rhymes 
reigning over two syllables, would be very trouble- 
some. It not and it is very curious how 
they preserve their liberty still, even in the fetters 
they impose upon themselves. 

Often, indeed, in these pretended double rhymes 
there is nothing that rhymes. Here are some which 
I have assembled at hazzard. 

Goddess—odd is Figure—bigge r 
Fellows—tell us Madam-had ’em 
Caser—phrase are Thomas—from us 


is 80; 


Sister—kiss’d her 
Purson—farce on 
Nature—water 
Sometimes they repeat identically the last sylla- 
ble, when it is a little word, as, 
Ease us hear it 
Please us fear tt 
It is Swift, still, who in his original bagatelles 
has made a piece of thirty verses, in which the word 
next the last terminates constantly in ew., and fol- 
lowed in every case by the word sick. 


take sir 
make sir 


If I write any more it will make my poor muse sick. 
This night I came home with a very cold dew sick ; 
And I wish I might not be of an ague sick; 

But I hope I shall ne’er be like you of a shrew sick, 
Who often has made me by looking askew sick.—Swi/t. 

But rhyme has detained me too long, perhaps, 
already. I pass on tothe structure of verse. 

CESURE, 

The French, in order to replace, if it were pos 
ble, the prosody of the ancients, or at least to give 
to our versification one more characteristic to dis- 
tinguish it from prose, in our ten or twelve sylla- 
bled verse, adopt a kind of repose that we name 
cesure, cutting it into hemistichs. 


Even Delille was! Jeune et vaillant heros, | dont la haute sagesse.— Boileau. 
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Vous pres de qui | les graces solitaires.—Gresset. 
The entire want of prosody in the French lan- 
The English, a 


odic even in its 
pproached near- 
seen that the mix- 
ind short sylla- 


inaccented, 


simple discourse, is, in its poetry, a 
er to the ancients. We have 
ture, though very arbitrary, of long 
bles, or rather syllables accented and 
constitutes poetic harmony. 
The English have added t 
but then, in the ordinary verse 
place it very nearly where they p 


o their poetry, 


of te 


cesure ; 


n syllables, they 


Blair observes that this pause may occur or fall 
after either the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, or the 
seventh syllable; and these four different pauses 
have each a species of melody peculiar to itself.— 
Lord Kames adopts this distinction also 

The first kind of pause, where it falls after the 


a speaks— 
ihe line, says 
longer, the 
at 


purpose of 


fourth syllable, renders—it that 
renders it more lively, 
arated into two parts, the one 
the voice, 


IS Bla I 
more rap d 
he, is se} 
other more short: 

the first, seems to take a flight for th 
mounting the second. I would add that the one 


arrested 


whi 


promises the flight, the other gives 
On her white breast | a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which jews might kiss | and infidels adore ; 
Her lively looks | a sprightly mind 3e, 
Quick as her eyes | and as unfix’d as those ; 


Favors to none | to all she smiles extends, 
Oft she rejects | but never once offends.— Pope. 

The second kind of pause is it follows the 
fifth syllable, and divides the verse into two equal 
parts. The verse ivacity ; it becomes 
more tender, more flowing: ssion is more 
calm, more reposed :- 


where 
looses its 


iis expre 


} 


otiess mind 


sh resigned.— Pope. 


Eternal sunshine | of the s} — 


Each prayer accepted | and each w 
Nothing paints better the pea 


religious resignation. 


innocence of 


When, in the third species, pause follows 
the sixth syllable, then the verse marches in a slower 
pace and more measured ; the rhymes become more 
grave, more solemn ; the voice fatigues itself in the 
first part of the verse which is ver, and aban- 
dons itself to the second part. 

The wrath of Pelius’ son, | the direful spring, 
Of all the Grecian wars, | O Goddess sing.—- Pope. 

This beginning of the Lliad is majestic, and an- 
nounces the importance, the grandeur of the sub- 
ject. 

Sometimes this kind of verse places a brilliant 


trait, admirably in relief, making unexpected 


sally. We have alre ady this : 
Dost sometimes counsel tak« : sometimes tea. 
The following lines will be ed with plea- 
sure :— 


To fifty chosen sylphs of special note, 


We trust the important charge | the petticoats— Pope. 
In fine, the last of the four species of pause, 
where it falls on the seventh s ) renders the 
cadence still more graveand! s This 
verse is more ra do nm nter two in 
succession: but it 3 sO he Alexan- 
drine, of the heroi which gives a rd te 1atlon 
to a period : 
Long-lov’d, ad 
No louder shrieks to pitying he cast 
When husbands or when lapdogs eathe their last. 
Pope. 


I doubt even whether Pope knew these rules 
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when he composed the verses just cited; but the | 
exquisite delicacy of his ear dictated to him their 
beauties, which an observing writer has since re-| 
duced to precepts. 





Addresses, Reports, Le. 


SCHOOL MOTIVES. 

A report delivered before the Luzerne County Teachers’ 
Association, at Plymouth, April 9th, 1858, by Miss 
K. E. Preston, 

The theme, School Motives, has been so ably 
treated by the immortal Page, and others scarcely | 
less distinguished, that an obscure teacher could 
scarcely be expected to present, in reference to it, 
any thing new or interesting; yet it is one which no 
true and earnest teacher can lightly dismiss from his 
thoughts. 

In every point of view, the teacher’s work is full 
of interest. Whether we look at the material up 
on which he operates, the means by which his work 
is wrought out, or the magnitude and duration of 
its results, the theme invites the most earnest con- 
sideration. 

If the artist who embodies an idea in marble, to 
stand a monument of his genius to after ages, can 
exclaim, “ I work for immortality!” much more the 
teacher, whose influence gives tone to character, and 
stamps an ineffacable impress upon the mind, “ that 
deathless thing,” must feel, “ my work can never be 
undone, | teach for immortality !” 

Among the various questionings of the earnest 
teacher, in regard to the best modes of accomplish- 
ing the work he has undertaken, none is more anx- 
iously pondered, and none, perhaps, more difficult 
of solution than this: “ By what means shall I reach 
the springs of action; what motives shal! best s 
cure a healthful mental activity? For I operate 


not on passive material, but on mentality, capable | 


of reasoning, judging, willing.” Nor does the inquiry 
rest here. Motives must be sought out, and brought 
to bear upon the mind, which will produce, not 
earnestness, but a well directed earnestness; mo- 
tives which will secure not merely rapid progress, 
temporarily, but PERMANENT good results; motives 
which, while they insure intellectual growth, will 
also promote the development of right principle.- 
For intellectual power, gvained at the expense of so 
cial and moral excellence, must ever be the bane of 
society,—not its blessing. 

The child must ever be regarded the-miniature man; 
and in making choice of incentives to place before 
his mind, we must remember that the motives acted 
upon in school life will, probably, give tone to the 
conduct in after years. The boy, who in school is 
urged onward by the desire to have pre-eminence,— 
who would as scon wear laurels torn from the brow 
of another, as those won by his own merit,—may b: 
come a Napoleon, not rising above his fellows by 
superior excellence, but trampling them down in the 
pride of his power, that high above them all he 
might erect his throne. 


the shrine of human friendship, forgetful of the 
claims of Heaven. 

Another, whose studious zeal finds in the pleasure 
attending the labor of acquisitior, its own exceed- 
ing great reward, must be taught that even in this 
he must not live unto himself, or he will be but an 
epicure, gathering the choice fruits of every field of 
literature and science, that he may regale himeelf, 
forgetful of the thousands who perish for lack of 
knowledge. 

There seems to be great danger of erring, not on- 


ily by appealing to and thus strengthening wrong 


principles, but also by giving undue prominence to 
inferior motives ; which may be right in themselves, 
so long as kept in subordination to the great desire 
to do right and to get knowledge, for the sake of 
usefulness, which should always be kept before the 
mind. 

Some teachers habitually appeal to fear. Euch 
command is given with a threat of punishment, if 
not obeyed. Each lesson is assigned with the un- 
derstanding that a failure in getting it, will be at- 
tended with the infliction of some penalty. Such a 
course cannot fail to debase the mind of the pupil. 
While under the influence of fear, he cannot devote 
himself to his studies with cheerful earnestness. His 
wind becomes depressed ; and if he is at all distrust- 
ful of his ability to accomplish the required task, 
the teacher’s frown and the threatened infliction or 
privation, stand much more vividly before his men- 
tal vision, than the beautiful truths the lesson may 
contain. It may, sometimes, be necessary to appeal 
to fear, as the teacher often has to deal with those 
who have been hardened by unhappy home influen- 
ces, or whose natures are so peculiarly depraved as 
to render them insensible to the influence of such 
motives as appeal to the higher elements of human- 
ity. Yet even then, we should not be satisfied to 
have this state of things long continue; but after 
bringing the perverse and refractory one under con- 
trol, by inducing asalutary ‘ear of the consequences 
of wrong doing, make him do right, and if possible 
muke him feel that there is pleasure in doing right; 
encouraging by words of approval his first honest 
ht direction; and so lead him up- 
p, until he shall desire to do right, 


“ 
efforts in the rig 


ward, step by ste 
i I 


not from fear of punishment nor for love of appro- 
bation, but because of the intrinsic excellence and 
beauty of well doing 

Others depend upon the stimulus afforded by strife 





for prizes The prize is held up, as the only, or at 
east, the chief incentive to study. This may, for a 

me, produce general activity. But soon, one and 
another, finding that others, more apt to learn or 
more skillful in passing off their superficial acquire- 
ments, are outstripping them, slacken their pace.— 
|The one motive presented has lost its power for 
them. Why should they labor, if they cannot win 


the prizes? A few keep up an earnest strife, toiling 


jearly and late. For what? To improve the tal- 


ents committed to their care? To become fitted to 
onor their Maker and servetheir fellowman? No. 
These considerations are lost in the all absorbing 


}eagerness to win the prize, and triumph over their 


fellow students. Here is, to say the least, a strong 


The child, whose affectionate spirit seeks no high-| temptation to use unfair means tu gain pre-eminence. 
er good than the teacher’s approbation, if untaught | But let us hope for the best, in this respect, and 
to chasten this tendency by a higher aspiration for leven then, what is the result? The day appoint- 
the approval of the All-seeing One, may become a/ed for awarding the prizes arrives. One is selected 
weak, dependant spirit, unable to defend fearless- | from among several, of perhaps equal abilities and 
ly its own consciousness of right, and ready to|equal attainments, merely because one must be cho- 
give up any thing for the sake of pleasing others ;—|sen, and some circumstance entirely foreign to the 
may become, indeed, an idolator, worshipping at | question of merit, decides inhis favor. He receives 









- 





encouragement, commendation, flattery, which he!The spirit of envying, and of strife, are Dat t 


does not need nor deserve; while the unsuccessful 
eandidates for scholastic honors retire, with soured 
and envious feelings, to complain of injustice and 
partiality. Of the many who early gave up all hope 
of winning, a large portion have settled down in a 
kind of morose indolence. The motives held out by 
the teachers are lost on them, and their own minds 
are not sufficiently elevated to originate motives 


enough to bear them on. A few, perhaps, unmoved | 


by the tide of discouragement, which has swept down 
so many, toil on ;—not because they> hope to win 
the prize,—that, they leave to competitors who have 
received a more bountiful bestowal of talent or of 
external helps,—but because action is felt tu be no- 
bler than rest, because they love knowledge for its 
own sake, and above all, because they recognize the 
obligation to live not for themselves alone. 

Such as these would gain the prize, if it were in- 
deed the reward of merit. These are the ones 
who continue their studies, after they leave the 
school-room,—who shine as bright stars in the lit- 
erary firmament, long after those who wore the hon- 
ors of their class and bore the prize so proudly, 


have passed, like transient meteors, from the field of | 


vision. 

Perhaps the prize system might be so modified, 
and the motives it affords, so blended with others 
higher and nobler, as to afford a healthful stimulus 
to exertion. If so, those whose larger experience 
and quicker perceptions have enabled them to dis- 
eover how it may be done, should not be slow to 
impart the light they have. 

Again, there are teachers who study the charact- 
ers of their pupils separately, not so much that they 
may be the better able to do them good, as to ac- 
quire power over them, and in order to gain for them- 
selves a popularity, which at the best can be but 


temporary. Those who live upon commendation, | 


they flatter without stint. The avaricious, who can 
be roused to exertion by the hope of gain, are freely 
bought up. Those who are fond of display, have 
parts assigned them which will bring them into no- 
tice. And so of every variety of character. Thus 
faults are strengthened by the very hands that 
should correct them. When there is need of prun- 
ing, exuberant growth is encouraged, and weak 
points are rendered still weaker. Such teachers 
are destitute of that sincere devotion to their work 
which would ignore self and selfish ends, and seek, 
at whatever sacrifice of present popularity, to do a 
lasting good. They act from unworthy motives 
themselves. How, then, shall they set before thei: 
scholars high and noble aims ? 

But let us not—because so many fail, because we 
have so often failed, because there is so much dan- 
ger of erring, and in so many ways—be discouraged. 
Let us look within ourselves,—look to the throbbing 
life around us, and to the Heaven above us, for light 
upon this mysterious essence, this immaterial sub- 
stance, this living soul, which our lightest and most 
careless tonch may beautify or mar. Let us not lay 
rash hands upon the “ harp, whose tones, whose liv- 
ing tones, forever linger in the strings.” 

The world around us is full of natures, that might 
have been noble, warped and marred by love of 
power, and love of gold, and love of praise; or bent 
and scathed by fear and bitter envying and scorn 
and wounded pride. Why should we add to the 
number of these wrecks of what might have been? 

Brothers, sisters,—our work is with the young.— 
The tendency to selfishness, and pride, and oppres- 
sion, is already too great; it needs no cherishing. 
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valent : we need not give them wider sway 


| The love of knowledge and the love of progress 


i have a life, however fe. ble, in every childish forn 
| before us; let us cherish that life, and let its activ- 
ity be guarded and directed we!|. | ach of these 
|warm young hearts, there is a foun ’ guileless 
love for parents and teachers, whose smiles 
words of approbation give back a bounding pleasure 
Let us not coldly repel them, but them, by 
their love for us, to a higher love for Him to whem 
iwe all belong. In each of these mind ‘re sits 
enthroned a Will. There, on thes if judgment 


is Conscience, and at the bar, Reason. Teach Rea 
json well, not only of Scientific, but of Mora! trat! 

of the relations of mind to mind, and of the finite to 
ithe Infinite. Let Conscience often ri 
and wrong, skillfully aiding its perceptions by your 


dave of rgnt 


iciearer knowledge. Accustom the Will to bow t 
ithe decisions of Conscience, to chose the right and 
to refuse the wrong. 

Do all this, and you have taught a mortal to 
love knowledge, and truth, and righ ir own 
sakes, and to labor for the enlargement 3 pow 


ers and the increase of its mental treasures, because 
duty to God and the world demands it. Lo all this 
successfully, and you have taught a being, allied to 
angels, how to walk the earth without bec ming al- 
together earthly ;—how to make the world better 
for having lived in it. 

Well may we ask “who issufficient for these 
things ?” Yet who, O who, would ever dare to trifle 
with God’s mysteries in the buman soul? 


CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN COMMON SCHOOL IN- 
STRUCTION. 


An Address by Rev. Geo. D. Miles, before the Luzer 


County Teachers’ Association, November 20, 1857 


Mr. President: Ladies and Gemil: , of the Ass 
ciation: . 

There are few subjects which h so strong « 
claim upon our attention, as that of lar educa 
tion. There is hardly a class, or a ndividual « 
any class, that it does not conc M vn pe 
sonal religious duty, growing out of my allegiance 
to the Sovereign Creator, and my « ternal des- 
tiny as declared in that revelation, 5 He has 
been pleased to make through his § leed 
challenge my earliest thoughts. But v I com 
to consider them, I find that they lated 
W hile, on the one hand, I am dea! e onl 
being in existence, and my duty to ¢ pend. 
ent of all other beings in th a V [ 
other hand, I cannot go far wit ce my 
tion to other beings around 1 ‘ qu 
daties growing out of this relat [ mi t say 
as a Christian, that I will look ont m n 
terest, and regard the work of m va 
alone; noras a christian minister t [ will confins 
my attention to my own parish, or my church at 
ilarge: for I soon find it to be ay i} that 
lreligion which I have professed, tl . nan livet 
‘unto himself, and no man dieth unto him tha 
lwe are all “‘members one of anothe hat * on¢ 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it: and 
I am instructed by the teaching and example of 

{Him whom I call Master, that I ar to ask the 
question, “ Who is my neighbor?’ such a spirit 
jas to deny my responsibility towards others, beyond 


ithe circle of my kindred, my neig! s, my church 
or my nation. Moreover, that same master teaches 
me that there are things to be rendered unto Cesar 
‘as well as unto God, and that my duty to God com 
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prehends every other duty to be discharged to my 
fellow-men, and that all these duties have their 
sanctions and directions in His own holy word.— 
This is my own apology, if apology there need be, 
for listening to the invitation which has been ex- 
tended to me, and appearing before this audience, to 
address them upon the subject of popular education. 

As we pass ine the period of thoughtless youth 
into the sober realities of maturer life, we find that 
although we have escaped from parental subjection 
and become, so to speak, our own masters. we are yet 
under the dominion of general laws, as members of 
civil society. We find thecircle of our relationship 
widening. We find ourselves connected, under the 
forms of law, with the town, the county, the State 
and nation in which we live. We cannot, of our 
own will, withdraw ourselves from any of these re- 
lations, except by exchanging one place for another, 
and then the principle is not changed; we only 
change our allegiance from one set of laws to ano- 
ther, or from one form of government to another.— 
This law, whatever it is, is a sovereign; it must be 
obeyed : if it is not obeyed, the penalty follows ; and 
we can hardly conceive of such a thing as law with- 
out a penalty, either physical, civil or moral. If it 
is evaded and disregarded or not enforced, its penalty 
will be sure to come, though it may be in another 
direction, and the harvest will be finally reaped in 
anarchy and confusion. 

All these various circles of law, too, are supposed 
to harmonize, or to harmonize so far as not to clash 
with the more general and wide-embracing system 
to which it belongs. For instance, the laws in our 
different towns may vary, but they must not conflict 
with the more general fe of the State; and the 
laws of the States may be very different from each 
other, but they must. not be contrary to the statates 
of the general government, nor to the national con- 
stitution which embraces all. That constitution 
fixing the form of government, designating the vari- 
ous branches, and the different officers to administer 
the departments, and prescribing the manner of 
their appointment and election, was adopted by the 
States in their sovereign capacity; and to those 
States it is still left to determine the qualifications 
of its own citizens, or who are to be considered as 
voters. We may find an illustration in some vast 
manufactory, where ove shaft conveying the motive 
power, turns a thousand different wheels. These 
wheels do not lie in the same plane, nor tarn in the 
same direction ; but they do tend to the same result, 
even though many different branches of work are 
carried on, 

Going on now from the fact that we always 
find ourselves under a government, or a system of 
laws, we next find that this government is not im- 
posed upon us by a single individual, an autocrat or 
Emperor; nor by an individual in connection with 
a ministry and parliament, as in what we term a 
limited monarchy ; nor yet by a few men either self 
appointed or otherwise, as in aristocracy; but that 
it is a popular government, or a government formed 
and administered by the people through their agents. 
That the highest officers in the nation and the State 
are chosen by the people, qualified according to the 
laws of their respective States; and that the laws 
themselves are made by the people through thei: 
representatives ; so that they are to be considered 
as the source and foundation of all law, and those 
little slips of paper, which they deposit in the bal- 
lot-box, determine both the individuals who are to 
be their servauts, and the character of the laws 
which are to govern this great country. 


| All this is obvious to you; so obvious that, you 
|may wonder why I am consuming your time in speak- 
‘ing of it. But you will see the drift of it, when I 
‘come to the next and farther question that meets 
jus, in what is to determine the character of those 
|little slips of paper themselves, or in other words, 
\the character of those citizens who thus, by their 
| votes, give expression to their opinion? How is it 
\to be determined whether a good man or a bad man 
|is to be elected to a responsible uffice? or whether 
igood or bad laws are to be euacted? It must, be 
| done in one of two ways :—either by the dictation of 
a few, who have wisdom or shrewdness enough to 
|manage the people and make them vote as they see 
fit, in which case the government becomes at once, in 
fact, if not in name, an aristocracy; or else by the 
i free and intelligent action of the many, acting from 
their own convictions of right, and unawed by any 
disabilities which may be imposed upon them by 
their party, or any other self-constituted tribunal.— 
In just such proportion as this great principle is in- 
fringed, does our government cease to be a republi- 
can government, and approach a despotism. 

This brings us to the two pillars which support 
‘our national fabric, intelligence and virtue. These 
jare inseparable; we cannot do without either of 
\them. ‘The problem is, how they are to be connec- 
ted? Intelligence is indispensaole, but it is not 
jenough, alone. Virtue is indispensable, but it is not 
jenough, alone. A man must not only have wisdom 
‘to act rightly, but he must have the disposition, the 
lintention, to act rightly. He must not only have 
the disposition to act rightly, but he must have the 
knowledge which enables him to actrightly. There 
may be zeal without knowledge, and knowledge 
|without zeal; but we want them both together.— 
| There are some who take the position that the State 
should have nothing to do with education; and 
others, that though she may have the right, she 
ought not to exercise it, because she cannot provide 
for moral instruction, at thesame time. I deny both 
propositions. It is sufficient to say, in answer to 
the first, without discussing it at length, that the 
State has aright to ordain whatever is necessary 
for her own preservation. If it is necessary to de- 
\fend herself in time of threatened danger, she has a 
right to raise an army; and if she has the right. to 
raise an army, she has the right to tax the people 
for its support, so long as the emergency remains.— 
|If it is indispensable to the welfare of the people 
that our government be maintained, it is right to 
tax the people for the support of that government, 
or provide for a revenue derived from duties; and 
if intelligence and education be indispensable to the 
discharge of all our duties as citizens, the State, the 
aggregate body of citizens, has not only a right, but 
|is in duty bound, to provide for that education, by 
means of a general tax. 

But the other objection more frequently made 
by christian people is, that a moral training can- 
not be incorporated with this education ; without 
which it is averred, that the more you educate a 
man the more power you place, in his hands for evil. 
The constitution, it is said, secures equal rights to 
every form of Christianity, and forbids the Legisla- 
ture to favor one before another. How then, it may 
be asked, can the Gospel be introduced into the 
public schools, when all the various churches and 
sects throughout the land, understand it differently ? 
The answer to this specious but shallow argument 
‘s very plain, and in my humbie judgment incontro- 
vertible. The point to be attained is Christian 
morality, founded on the precept and example of the 
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Saviour. In this all Christians agree. The ques- | Universe for the rectitude of their intentions ;” they 
tions on which they dispute, are dogmas of faith,|appoint days of fasting and prayer, thanksgiving 
forms of government, and modes of public worship. jand praise. Their great leader, Washington, was 


But they all acknowledge the same Redeemer.— | known to be a man of prayer, a professing christian, 
They all admit the same Bible to contain the Reve- | who continually acknowledges his belief in the over- 
lation of God. And therefore, the public schools, | ruling providence of God, and his trust in the Al- 
in training the children of the Commonwealth | mighty for the favorable issue of the contest. Not 
according to the morals of the gospel, would not in |a successor to that great and good man in the Pres 

the least interfere with the rights of churches and | dential chair, whatever may have been his private 
sects; because they would only inculcate those prin- | views, has dared to omit his recognition of that same 
ciples in which all‘are of the same mind, and would | overruling Providence, when he spoke as the mouth- 
leave untouched the points in which they differ.* | piece of the nation from the highest position in out 

But the objection against a system of public in- | land. 

struction, on the ground that religion cannot be in The voice of prayer has ever been heard in our 
corporated with that instruction, is based upon the | Congressional halls, from appointed chaplains. 

assumption that religion can in no way be connected , That voice has not yet died out ; and woe betide the 
with the State, or, in other words, that the State | day when it shall cease, through the influence of an 
must be infidel, or at least indifferent to all religion, ;infidel majority. Our laws have been in the main 
which I deny. ‘That the State cannot favor any one |christian laws. ‘There have been positive enact- 


form of the church, any one denomination above ments, based upon the lawof God. There are posi- 
another, I admit. But when this is admitted, the tive laws against many things which the Decalogue 


other proposition that it is to have nothing to do|condemns. ‘There are laws sanctioning the christian 


with religion, by no means follows. The constitu- Sabbath, and preventing its profanation. Will it 
tion, to be sure, says but little upon the subject; then de inconsistent with the principles of free tole- 
and whatever it does say, is to the effect of guaran- ration derived from our constitution, that the Deca- 


teeing fall religious liberty to all, and imposing civil logue should be taught in our Common Schools, or 
disabilities on none, so long as one form does not the entire code of Christian morality? It has been 
interfere with another. But it by no means follows | held by the highest legal authority in England, that 
that the State, so to speak, would wish them all out ;christianity is a part of the common law of the 
of existence, and be willing to resolve itself into the |land; and the same must be acknowledged to a 
condition of a Pagan or Mahommedan nation.— large extent in our own country. Look at one of 
Not at all. It would rather tolerate and cherish all the most common incidents connected with the ad- 
Christian denominations, shielding them beneath | ministration of justice in our Courts,—the imposition 
the broad wgis of the constitution, and giving them |of the judicial oath. No infidel is considered as 
all an equal opportunity of working out their wonted qualified to hold an office, or to give his testimony 


result. in Court. As he takes his place upon the witness 

We are to look at this disclaimer of the consti-| stand, he must take the Holy Book, and call God to 
tution in the light of the religious history of other | witness, in the most solemn manner pos-ible, that 
nations, where church and State had been always he is about to speak the truth; and in many cases 
united. They could not be united here, from the he may be challenged and set aside, if he does not 


; 


very circumstances of our history ; but these very express his belief, not only in God, but in a future 
circumstances of our history show, the more conclu- state of rewards and punishments. 


sively as they are attentively studied, that the su-| If the State has the right to require this, has it 
perstracture of our constitution was raised upon a not the right to require that all the children shell 
religious foundation. It was not to be free from all | be taught, in the public schools, t iture of an 


religion, that our forefathers of various names left }oath, the character of that all-se 
the old world, but to enjoy religious liberty. It is appealed to, or the deep guilt of perjury or false 
doubtful whether any other principle would have swearing? It is not to the point to say that this is 


God who is 


been strong enough to have prompted the settle-|a mere form, and that thousands do it thoughtlessly 
ment of our then inhospitable shores. The earlier | or in open defiance of the penalty. Itis a sad thing 
colonies were composed of almost as many different |to admit that it is oftenthecase. But this only the 


forms of christianity; and when drawn together by |more fully proves that deep depravity which the 
& common canse in the period of our revolutionary Bible declares. The practice always comes short 
struggle, there were found, side by side in the field,|of the theory. The practice is individual; the 
as in Congress, the Independent of Massachusetts, theory is general. But there would be a sad over- 
the Baptist of Rhode Island, the Reformed Dutch, turning of justice, if the theory w brought down 
or Presbyterian of New York, the Quaker of Penn-/|to the level of the practice. If men do so ill under 
sylvania, the Roman Catholic of Maryland, and the | all the sanctions of religion, what would they do, or 


Episcopalian of Virginia. How could it be sup- rather, what would they not do, if all sense of it 
posed that these should unite insaying: We willagree were taken away? “ An official or judicial oath, 
to have no religion at all, but make our nation an | without religion, is a contradiction terms And 
infidel nation, and not rather say,as they did in effect }no American citizen can be justified fixing such 
Say, we will support each other and guarantee to{a mockery as this, upon the constitution of his 
each other that full liberty which we all desire,|country.” We can then think of such a thing as 
while the checks and limitations which we introduce | religion in the State, o1 n Christ ty, without 
shall not be to hinder others, but to protect our. jassociating it indissolubly with ar ne particular 
selves? denomination, We are rather to conside: as th 

In this spirit they go through their early strug-|exponent of all denominations, or that in which they 
gles. Their meetings in Congress are opened with jall agree ; and no oue can reasonably object to the 
prayer. They send out their Declaration of Inde-|reading and general inculcation of Sx ire, in our 
pendence “appealing to the Sovereign Ruler of the }Common Schools, or the opening of t! laily ses- 


lsion with prayer to God. 


*Bishop Hopkins’ American Citizen. ' But suppose we leave the work 
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the different denominations, who shall seek more 
their Sectarian Schools, inculcating their religious 
views in connection with the elements of common 
knowledge? They have the undoubted right thus 
to found their own schools, and they have done it 
to a considerable extent. But who is to look out 
for those who attach themselves to no denomination, 
whatever? ‘There are such, and many such in our 
land. They cannot be compelled to attend any place 
of worship. But they ought to be required to have 
a certain amount of education, to fit them for their 
duties as citizens of this great Republic. They ought 
to be able to read the constitution and the laws, and 
have at least the elements of moral and intellectual 
science, which are requisite to the discharge of any 
of the trades or callings or professions, in which men 
are accustomed to engage, for their own livelihood 
and for the benefit of -—he community; and all this 
certainly, it is possible to learn, without its being 
associated with any particular denominational teach 
ing. ‘They must all read the same Bible, in order to 
get any intelligent views of that form of religion 
which they profess; and we see that men are so 
constituted that they may all read the same Bible, 
and yet honestly put their various constructions upon 
it. We might think it better that mankind should 
all agrev, as to its meaning, and have but one church ; 
but we have no reasonable expectation, as man is 
constituted, that this will be the case at present. 

Can we on the other hand say, that because they 
do not agree, it is better that they should have no 
religion at all, or regard those existing differences 
as a proof that Christianityis false? By no means. 
For each, as I said before, endorsea the morality of 
the Bible, the precepts which regulate the actions 
between man and man however much they may differ 
upon doctrinal distinctions; while they each and 
all unitedly give their testimony to the truth of that 
christian scheme, as a whole, in which they regard 
their own peculiarities to inhere. I may think it 
best to have my own parish school, in which [ can 
give daily instruction in those elements of truth 
which I think essential, and have the children train- 
ed in all things to conform tomycharch. My neigh- 
bor of another faith may do the same. He has the 
full right to do so, so long as he does not interfere 
with me or any one else. But neither of us should 
try to withhold the advantages of a common educa- 
tion, from those children whose parents will not con 
nect themselves with either of our churches, or refuse 
to assist in such a system of education, though it 
might not contain all that we could severally wish 
This would be making the children suffer for the 
delinquency of their parents; nay more, it would, in 
effect to the extent to which it was carried, make 
the State suffer for want of the intelligent services 
which such children, when they become men, were 
capable of rendering ;—what is worse, suffer from 
their positive ignorance, taken advantage of by de- 
signing men, to the injury of the State. 

We are prepared now to notice another objection 
which is sometimes made. It is said that a well 
educated man has only a greater opportunity of doing 
harm, if his moral nature is not correspondingly 
educated. We say that a bad man with learning 
and talents, is only the greater curse to his race.— 
But let us mark the conditions of the case. It is 
only so when his own education is so far dispropor- 
tioned to the intelligence of his fellow-men, that he 
can take advantage of their ignorance. I suppose 
there are some men whe would like nothing better 
than that the great mass of the people should be 
uninstructed, and so take their views with the more 





‘readiness, from these self-assumed leaders, these 


demagogues, who overrule the independent action 
of the people, or buy their votes for a consideration. 
But how long could a government like ours stand, 
which is founded on the virtue and intelligence of 
the people, if this practice should largely obtain? 
Demagogues and self-seeking politicians might con- 
ceive it to be for their advantage, to oppose a sys- 
tem of popular education; but patriotic and truth. 
loving citizens should strive to secure the largest 
and most extensive benefit possible. It is when the 
few whom fortune has favored with the means, are 
highly educated, and the many poor are ignorant, 
that there is the greatest liability to deception and 
fraud and trickery: but when all are comparatively 
well educatod, they ure a mutual check upon each 
other, even where there is not a correspondent 
growth of moral principle to overcome the wrong 
desire. 

Probably the majority of the Colleges and Aca- 
demies of our land, are under the auspices of some 
denomination of Christians; and yet they vainly 
pretend to give the peculiar religious instruction of 
that denomination. ‘They rarely, if ever, exelude 
one of another faith. You may find Episcopalians 
in Baptist Colleges, and Presbyterians in Methodist 
Seminaries ; and neither may be interfered with by 
the other, or be sensible of any se°tarian influence 
from the faculty. And perhaps the loss and gain 
may fully counterbalance each other; or the general 
effect may be no greater than if each of these in- 
stitutions, instead of being what we call sectarian, 
were attached to no denomination in particular, but 
only a sound morality were inculeated, and a gene- 
ral religious influence were exerted. It may never- 
theless, be a matter of convenience for the corpora- 
tors or the faculty, to belong to the same church, to 
avoid collision and dispute in the management, and 
in order to insure a more certain support. 

[ do not quarrel with the principle; I only say 
that it goes far towards proving that our public 
schools need not be sectarian, in order to give reli- 
vious instruction, or that that instruction may be 
drawn from the same source, as all the moral in- 
struction in our higher institutions is drawn from, 
and which is so generally inculeated, without the 
admixture of denominational peculiarities. It is 
often said that students in College have much more 
nfluence upon each other in settling the question of 
their respective churches, than the professors have 
upon them. We must make an exception, in our 
general reasoning, in behalf of our theological semi- 
naries, where students, after their more general 
course, go to prepare for the ministry of that par- 
ticular church of which they are already members 
Here of course the instruction is based upon that 
scheme of doctrine, discipline, and worship, which 
they have received themselves, and which they wish 
to be prepared to teach . 

Another objection sometimes made, is, that the 
system is badly managed. But this surely is no 
valid objection against the system itself. Imper- 
fection is incidental to everything human. Those 
who have read the history of this country, or the 
life of Washington, will remember how that great 
leader and his suffering army were tried by the de- 
lays and delinquencies of Congress, under the old 
confederation. Shall they therefore abandon. all 
government on the one hand, or on the other, insti- 
tute the kingly? ‘They do neither; but like wise 
and good men, they earnestly consult together how 
the thing is to be remedied. They convene with the 
honest desire to dothe best. And though they may 
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not in all cases be personally satisfied,—though the 
judgment of all may not be convinced; they unite) 
and lend a helping hand in giving it a trial; and| 
now that Constitution has stood for seventy years. 
The general system may be good, though the laws) 
regulating it may not be the best; and though the) 
laws may be good, they may be badly administered. 
Some may complain that the directors are not faith 
fal in their duty. Some complain that the taxes 
are collected and not rightly appropriated. Some 
complain of inefficient teachers and inconvenient 
rooms. 

What is the remedy for all this? Do not the 
people have it in theirown hands? Whois respon-| 
sible for it, if they are not? The people send their 
representatives to the halls of legislation to make 
ldws for them, who are supposed to understand the 
wants and the wishes of the community in which| 
they live. The people elect the officers who admin- 
ister these laws. The people in each district elect 
their own schoo! directors and tax collectors. Is it | 
not the people’s fault if the laws are bad, or are| 
badly administered ? Who can be blamed but them- 
selves? I think that here has been the difficulty— 
they have been too ready to blame others, when 
they were too indolent to look after their own in- 
terests. Here then is what is needed to make the 
system of popular education effective ;—it mast be! 
managed by the people, and not left to the few.— 
They must choose their best men to take charge of 
it; men whom they will trust in everything else. 
They must see how the money is appropriated. They 
must be ready to pay their quota, to pay it cheer-| 
fully, and have their schools the best that can be 
made. The best citizens must take an interest in| 
it, and send their own children to the common school. 
They must see that the best teachers are procured, 
and give a salary that will command good services. 
They must build good school-houses, conveniently 
arranged, well ventiluted, and made pleasant and 
attractive, adorned with maps, and furnished with 
eabinets and apparatus, to make the various studies 
interesting; and make the children feel that they 
are not to be incarcerated for hours in a gloomy 
prison ; but that, next to home and the church, the 
school is the most inviting place on earth, 

If it be said that there is a natural reluctance to 
labor and study, and that children do not like to be 
confined ;—all this is very far oflset on the other hand 
by the fact, that the mind is formed to desire enjoy- 
ment from learning and science, and this is largely 
favored when the outward circumstances are made 
pleasant. We speak what we do know, and tes 
tify to what we have seen. It has become popular 
I know, in these days and in some quarters, to tra- 
duce the land and the descendants of the Puritans ; 
but the sun does not shine upon aspot of earth where 
the elements of prosperity are more largely enjoyed, 
where so large a portion of the population is so in- 
telligent and well educated, and where there is so 
small a portion of persons who can neither read nor 
write. And this is the result of that system which 
was founded by the Puritans, while New England 
was yet a wilderuess. You may go into the cities 
and larger towns throughout that section of our 
¢ommon country, and some of the finest buildings 
spon which the eye rests, are school-houses. They 
are superintended by the best citizens that can be 
selected ; sometime the Mayor and Aldermen, with 
& committee from each ward, constitute the board 
of overseers. Salaries are paid which command the 
highest talents. Frequent visits are made to the 
school, that the proficiency of the teacher and the 
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progress of the scholars may be judged; and this 
has a tendency to keep both up to the mark. Mu- 
sic is introduced as a pleasant recreation, and an 
auxiliary to other studies. And the schools are so 
graduated in respect to age, that the children pass 
from the primary departments, which are under th 
charge of females, through the grammar and writing 
departments, into the high and Latin schools, wher 
they are fitted respectively for the counting-room 
College. 

In this way they are made the best schools in the 
land. Some ofour best statesmen, and richest mer 
chants, and wisest philosophers, and most scienti- 
fic men have had their early education in them, and 
there laid the foundation of their future use 
and renown. ‘There the children of th 
children of the poor have met together, and sat sid 


a 
fulness 


‘hand the 


by side, with the most republican equality ;—and 
have thence gone out with equal advantage, to mark 
the strength of their respective characters upon th 


nation or the world at large. The or is thus 
thrown open to wealth and honor, and each one 


may obtain that for which his developed talents fit 


him. To cite but one illustration, it is well known 
that the far larger proportion of patents for invez 


tions and improvements in the mechanical and us 


ful arts, have been obtained by men from the Eas 
ern States ; and though this is ascribed by “ Pet 
Parley” to what he facetiously terms “ the Instit 
tion of Whittling,” yet I am inclined to think tha 
it is attributable not less to that early cultivate 
mind that guides the skillful hand to the desired 
result. 

It is said (and you have doubtless seen the story 
going the rounds of our papers) that ymié pe r 
passing through a northern State, observing the 
promising character of the country and the steri 
of the soil, asked of a boy whom he met the roa 
“Pray tell me, my lad, what do you se in th 
region ?” and you remember the significant repl 
* We build school-houses, and raise mé Ands 
itis. It is a sterile soil and an ung il clin 
but industry and intelligence have built up thriving 
towns and pleasant homes. Fortunes have been mad 
upon granite and ice, and a most lucra tradk 
been carried on in these hard ard cold 
emblems, as some may think, of that New Engla 
character; but emblems they may 
sense—the one of that firmness and p 
that inflexibility of purpose in the | 1a 
is right, that adher to law and order, h hor’ 
been manifested in some periods 
the other of that coldness by n 
ed by the genial warmth of the er 
eousness, has flowed out in strea 
and missionary effort to every quart he world 
In no portion of our common country 1 you find 
a firmer and more unwavering atta nt to th 
principles of civil liberty established b fathers 
or more noble gifts to the various institutions of the 
Christain church. The first foreign missionaries 
from this country to the heathen mill s of India 
and Burmah, went forth from her schools 
churches ; and though men may talk of her “isms 
and extravagances, her fanatics and enthusiasts 
these are but the indications that life is working 
there, and not of the stagnation of the dead sea of in- 
difference ; while far down beneath them, is an inte}- 
ligent and deeply grounded attachment to our re 





publican institutions;—institutions whic! dat 
the outset, can only be maintained and perpetuated 
by the virtue and intelligence of the people 


Pardon me if I have appeared to digress from my 
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assigned and chosen topic. I have not spoken to 
eulogize my native city, State or section, but to urge 
that what has there been done, so far as it has been 
well done, may be carried out in every portion of 
our common country. I would have no portion ex- 
tolled to the disadvantage of the rest. What has 
been done in one portion can reasonably be done 
elsewhere. It may take time; but it can be done. 
In the cities and towns of the great Empire State, 
it has been tried with success. We have heard 
favorable accounts from the great metropolis of 
Pennsylvania. The system has been ordained by 
the Legislature of the State, and is gradually over- 
turcing the earlier prejudices and working its way 
into popular favor. Occasionally, as we pass through 
new and thriving towns, we see fine large buildings 
going up, which remind us of the home of our youth. 
I examined, yesterday, a building for public schools 
in the neighboring borough of Scranton, which is an 
honor to the projectors, and an ornament to that 
vicinity. Gladly would we lend our voice and our 
influence to increase their number and urge forward 
their work. We should none of us be afraid of the 
increasing intelligence and the increased demand 
for learning, of which they are the exponent. We 
should not be afraid of the increasing light. 1t may 
call for more earnest labors in our respective church- 
es and Sunday Schools, to meet this growing intel- 
ligence and give it the right direction; but that 
labor we should not shrink from. We are not to 
suppose that God is honored by the ignorance of 
the people. That day is passed, Nor must w 
think that everybody must be educated according 
to our own creed, or not educated at all. The day 
has come when we must appeal to the intelligence 
and not to the ignorance of men, in our efforts to do 
them good. 

Holding these views, I hold these mutual gather- 
ings of teachers and people from time to time in our 
various towns, as a good omen. Let them be mul 
tiplied. Let the people be invited to attend the 
discussions and bear their part; and learn that it is 
their interest that is at stake. Let them feel that 
they are watched by the community, and that in 
their moral character and example they are to be a 
pattern to the children whom they daily instruct.— 
Let every interest be thrown around the occupation, 
that they may remember that they are training minds 
for future usefulness, and moulding characters for 
eternity. That they are preparing men for the bat- 
tle of life, for service in church and State. Let our 
citizens spend more for school-houses and churches, 
and they will have less to spend for prisons and pen- 
itentiaries. 

Thus I urge you to give the system a fair trial and 
not condemn it in its infancy. A great charge is 
committed to us in this free land. We have open 
ed our doors and invited the oppressed from every 
quarter to come in. ‘They must learn the value of 
the blessing which they are to enjoy, and how touse 
it for the common good. They are vested with high 
privileges—higher than they ever before enjoyed.— 
They mast be made aware of it, through a common 
education, in the person of their children at least, 
that demagogues may not thrive through their ignor- 
ance, and jead them whither they will to the public 
injury. All these considerations, the various issues 
involved, make this subject a most important one 
to the entire community; and if I shall have suc- 
ceeded in drawing the attention of any more ear 
nestly to it, you may not regret that you have taken 
time to attend these deliberations, nor the speaker 
that he has been invited to address you. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

A Lecture delivered before the Crawford County Teach- 
ers’ Institute, by Rev. Joun Barker, D. D., 
President of Allegheny College. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, AND FeLLow MEMBERS or 
THE T’zacneRs’ AssocraTIon oF CRawFrorpD County:— 
I rise to address you this evening with feelings of 
no ordinary diffidence. In addition to unusually 
restricted opportunity for preparation, I have not 
enjoyed access to any very detailed historical state- 
ment of what has been done in the way furnishing 
the public schools of this or neighboring States, with 
libraries, nor does my personal observation supply 
any defects in the knowledge which in other cir- 
cumstances, might have been derived from other 
sources of information. What I have to say there- 
fore, in regard to the establishment of school li- 
braries, must be rather my reflections upon the 
propriety of the measure, than an historical survey 
of what has been accomplished in this laudable en- 
terprise. 


On the general question of Libraries, as reposi- 
tories of the learning and the genius of our own or 
former ages, I do not propose to speak at present, 
any farther than as it is forced upon me by a con- 
sideration of the topic in hand. In the distribution 
of the life giving salutary waters of knowledge, these 
are reservoirs which receive and retain them,and from 
which,sometimes at once,sometimes after the lapse of 
ages, they are again sent forth on their errand of mer- 
cy, to refresh and gladden the nations of men. If it 
were the last attainment of art, to give a local hab- 
itation to that emanation of the intellect called 
thought,—which is nowhere,and yet at will is carried 
to the utmost bounds of the universe ; to make that 
ever-during, which is more frugitive than an echo; 
and as it were, to embody and symbolize, to the 
eye and ear, that which is spiritual ; if language and 
letters are such noble inventions as to have divided 
the opinions of mankind in regard to their original, 
it must not be forgotton that the conception of the li- 
brary, the assembling in one room, and ranging side 
by side, all the wisdom of the past, and its preser- 
vation unhurt by the ravages of time, completes the 
beneficence of this invention and makes, and alone 
makes, any great thought uttered or written, the 
common property of mankind. Public School Li- 
braries, however, are created for a specific end ; and 
are not to be regarded as repositories of all that has 
been written, that is now extant; nordo they em- 
brace in their range the whole field of human know- 
ledge. It must never be omitted from any review 
of them that they are school libraries, and furth- 
er that they are appurtenances attached to the 
public schools of the commonwealth. They are 
auxiliaries of the system of popular education, de- 
vised by the wisdom and beneficence of the State, 
for the education of the masses. 

The number and character of the volumes of which 
SuCD a library is composed will of course be regula- 
ted by the use to which it is applied, the persons 
who are privileged to consult it, and the function 
which it is expected to perform in the work of pop- 
ilar education. Two circumstances characteristic 
of most df those who are admitted into the public 
schools, will determine the character of the litera- 
ture which it is profitable for them to peruse; and 
also will enable us to determine what are the special 
advantages of an arrangement, by which every child 


‘in the commonwealth has access toa large and well 
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assorted library. It is childhood and youth, who 
for the first time and with wondering eyes, are ex- 
ploring the paths of literature and science, that are 
admitted by this judicious benevolenc: into the flow- 
ery land of letters. Of course this condition of the 
readers, must preclude all works of abstruse specu- 
lation, and all that require extended knowledge as 
a preliminary to read them with profit or pleasure. 


In the history of the early life of any one, the im- | 
agination is far more vigorous and lively than the | 


rational faculty. Long before we are capable of any 


sustained effort of reasoning, we listen with inex- | 
pressible delight to narratives of “ moving incidents | 


by flood and field,” with slight discrimination be- 
tween truth and falsehood, or even between that 
which is conformable to nature, and that which is 
preternatural and impossible. The imagination 
draws its inspiration primarily from the senses, and 
hence narrative and descriptive compositions must 
form the staple of every collection of books that 
children will read with interest, and that will perma- 
nently affect their principles and conduct. 

In a narrative, the truth is clothed with flesh ; it 
lives, it speaks to us as a familiar friend; we are per- 
mitted to look at its features, to grasp its hand in 
sincere friendship, and call it ours by the fondest 
names and recollections. Examples, and associa- 
tions which make examples prevalent, almost infi 
nitely outweigh any array of precepts 
judicious ; and hence all professedly didactic essays 
might as well be omitted from a catalogue of 
books to be read voluntarily by school children.— 
History and Biography, books of travel, popular 
descriptions of the kingdom of nature, especially of 
animal life, and the applications of science to art 
whether useful or ornamental, comprise most of the 
works which should find admission to the shelves of 
a public school library. Ifto these be added a ju. 
dicions admixture of works of fiction and imagina- 
tion, such as are true to nature and to morality, both 
in action and sentiment, such as are neither above 
nor below the capacity of youth, and above all that 
have a high philosophical meaning, threading upon 
a narrative not too gross the pearl of wisdom both 
practical and speculative,—such a library completes 
the circle of that knowledge which youth will seek 
voluntarily and for its own sake. It may be urged, 
that children should be incited through the me- 
dium of a library, to higher intellectual attainments ; 
and that the reading of treatises of moderate length, 
on scientific subjects, is one of the readiest means 
of imparting a tincture of science to those who but 
for such aid would remain for life unenlightened.— 
The reply in as far as it has not already been antici- 
pated, is, that science, difficult of apprehensionjby all 
especially by youth, deserves first to be studied, and 
afterwards read. That the inversion of this method, 
must generate at the best inadequate and confused 
conceptions of the truth; bewildering and mislead- 
ing, while it professes to instruct ; and for every in- 
stance of zest for scientific inquiry increased, at 
least fifty will be inspired with a sincere and invin- 
cible aversion to all systematic pursuit of truth.— 
It should not be forgotten, too, that in schools, a 
broad distinction is made, between study and read- 
ing. While the former of these intellectual exer- 
cises, nerves the energies of the mind to their ut- 
most tension, the latter is by students regarded as a 
relaxtion from severer labor, and a light discursive 
play of the faculties. 

The thorough mastery of a few volumes, that ex- 
hibit in a systematic form the whole extent of 
human knowledge, makes the scholar. Thethorough- 


however 


he is entitled to be named an independent thinker, 
and a theorist in the several branches of knowledge 
which he has canvassed, and also marks the accuracy 
and profoundness of his attainments. To him noth- 
ing is valuable in the first degree, that 
contribute to the completion of his knowle 
isome scientific theory; and that does not er 
|his theoretical attainments. The pupils ofa } 
school have entered upon that course which, t 
cally, the Savan may be said to have con pleted.- 
Their school exercises task their faculties to the 
utmost, and they are beset with difficulties such as 
do not meet them in any subsequent part of their 
progress. To ask of them to do voluntarily, unaided 
and alone, what is scarcely accomplished under the 
jeye of a teacher, when animated by h 
guided by him in the intricate 

their studies, is to my mind preposter 
lsurd. Let us be content to scatter flow 
the paths of knowledge, which may fill 
with the image of beauty, and goodness ; and 
a solace in those hours of weariness which intervene 
; between more strenuous occupations. It would be 
ja great mistake, to say the least of it, in 
teachers, to recommend the introduction of 
| book, into a school library, which would not be read, 
lor being read would beget weariness and disgust, 
or in the instance of some precocious child 

excite rather than edify, and fill the mind with er 
roneous conceptions. 

I may remark in passing, that as our schools are 
established by the State for the common benefit of 
all classes of citizens, propriety would suggest, what 
the organic law has enjoined, that everything be 
}excluded from the library which in the judgment of 
‘candor, may be construed to inculcate or refute 
the tenets of any particular denomination of Chris- 
itians. Whatever tends directly to undermine the 
;confidence of the public in any class of religionists, 
\who are Christians in their faith and law abiding 
jcitizens, if it be done by public authority, is in direct 
iviolation of that compact which binds us together 
jin a body politic. t] 


be with which this is done, determines in how far 
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The money which supports these 
schools, is raised by a tax levied indiscriminatey up- 
on all the taxables of the state ; and to use any part 
of the money thus obtained, with the avowed or 
‘concealed intention of influencing the ligious 
opinions of the youth who are assembled in our 
public schools, is perverting an instrumentality which 
was designed to dispense its blessings as impartially 
as rain or sunshine, to the basest use of religious 
| propagandaism. 

Every book, therefore, which forms a part of a 
school library, must have been examined previously, 
with rigid scrutiny, and if it will not pass through a 
jcatholic sifter, must, whatever its other merits, be 
\rejected. It may be said, that many of the maste: 
| pieces of composition, while their chief aim and 
|drift. is the inculeation of scientific truth, or the en- 
tertainment of the fancy, were nevertheless written 
under a religious bias which, despite all the efforts 
of the writer, occasionally betrays itself, without es- 
sentially marring the symmetry of the work; and 
shall all such performances-be excluded? The re 
ply is easy. If the question were, whether a judi- 
cious father, selecting books for his son’s perusal, at 
home, and. with himself for a consulting dictionary 
and running commentary, should refuse to place 
any in his hands, unless the religious opinions of the 
writer coincided with his own; with one voice, all 
enlightened men would answer, no. And if, then ard 


there, that father detect traces of the religious con- 
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victions of the called er: stealthily in a maze It i is a of mention, thi at our own 1 State occu- 
of other and overshadowing opicions, he is very far pied the fore front of the battle in that protracted 
from denying his children the advantages of the struggle that achieved our independence. In her 
choicest productions of genius, from the unmanly metropolis was convened that body, which organized 
fear that they will be swerved from their steadfast- the resistance of the colonies to the mother country; 
ness, by a few casual hints or reflections. The abbe here was penned that immortal instrament which 
Rollin has written an ancient History that has been declared us free and independent; whatever of true 
held in higher estimation and been more diligently glory attaches to constancy under defeat, is con- 
studied by English Protestants, than any similar |centrated in the defiles of ‘Valley Forge; and the 
work produced by themselves for a century past.— portraiture of the horrors of savage warfare, was 
The abbe Barthelemi is the author of the Travels of nowhere sketched with such fearful distinctness, as 
Anacharsis, a work of unrivaled celeority of its kind; in the classic vale of Wyoming. The genius of one 
and not one in twenty has ever troubled himself to of her sons, gave a prestige to our cause in France, 
enqnire what was the faith of the author. What that secured her alliance against England; another 
boarding school Miss has escaped the reading of the bore on his shoulders, Atlas like, the burden of our 
travels of Telemachus, and who of them ever ascer- disordered finances; while a third stands forth in 
tained that it was written by Fenelon, a Catholic our imagination, as the very impersonation of fiery 
prelate ? valor, and that dashing chivalry, which all the de. 
he same remark may be made in regard to the vices of modern warfare have failed to eradicate.— 
literary productions of the many separate families of |A State thus rich in historie recollections, would 
Protestantism. Whatever of literary merit attaches |be untrue to itself, if it failed to imprint them on 
to any of them, is the common property of the re-|the memory of posterity. While I would be far 
public of letters. And he is worse than a bigot, he |from encouraging a narrow and exclusive spirit, 1 
ig a simpleton, who does not claim his share in this would fain hope that our children and our children’s 
property ; who does not communicate it to his child-| children, will look with ever renewed delight upoa 
ren, and, dying, bequeath it to them as a part of their | the part which their native State played in that 
patrimony. A more rigid rule is prescribed for the bloody drama; and with a feeling of home-bred de- 
government of those public functionaries, whose duty | light, will gaze upon every spot that was consecra- 
it is to provide literary entertainment at the expense ted by the patriotism of our forefathers. Our 
of the public. Here nothing can afford equal plea-|schoo!] literature should be the reflection of this 
sure unless it is such as every right minded person | spirit, and should serve to animate the local patriot- 
will approve of; and those works which agitate or) ism of our citizens, inspiring universally the love of 
refer Lo ina co:troversial way, questions which di-| liberty, and a determination to maintain unimpaired, 
vide every community more.or less into parties,—| in every contingency, our free institutions, or nobly 
eannot be suitable for a public school library perish in the attempt. The names of the sage 
It is in every one’s mouth, that our public schools founder of this commonwealth, and of her philose- 
are schools for the million, created for the cominon phic statesman who achieved a double glory,— 
benefit of the whole people. In effect therefore, they 
must consist in ‘avery considerable degree—ia some 
instances exclusively—of children drawn from pro |and of her good and great men, who have adorned her 
ducing classes. In the country, at least in most annals in all subsequent periods of her history,— 
parts of this state, the whole population receive the should be household words in every family of this 
rudiments of an English education in these schools ;}commonwealth. Andin no way can this more effec- 
while in the large towns. in virtue of a law of social |taally be done, than by enshrining their good deeds 
affinity which is apparent here as in the countries /in that literature, which is created by the state for 
of Kurope, Society divides voluntarily into classes, | the whole people. 
and the free schoola are attended chiefly by those,| Again, our common school literature, being de- 
who could not without great inconvenience submit |signed for the use, chiefly, of those who are by the 
to the expeuses of private tuition. Laying these /exercise of the manly virtues, to win their own 
statements together, it is easy to see, that without |subsistence, and carve ont their own fortunes,— should 
being eleemosynary institutions, they are a donation | be, what I may call, a democratic literature. These 
on the part of the state of the rudiments of learning ili braries are, or should be, the repositories of truths, 
to all who chose t» receive it. They are the might-|which being disseminated throughout society, will 
vest agency ever resorted to by the state for the impart to each member of it a just and sufficient 
elevation of the masses, and in conjunction with our | koowledge of his rights and duties, as a man and a 
political institutions, they have iifted the native |citizen. In making selections for such a collection 
population of this country, more than a head and jof books, the temper and spirit in which each book 
shoulders higher than the corresponding classes in|is written, as well as its literary merit, must be 
the most enlightened countries of the old world. jcare ‘fully scrutinized; and if it be directly opposed 
The library of the public school should be selected |to the genius of our republican institations, or to 
in direct subservience to the fact, that it is a part of r {that form of soe iety which is their animating prip- 
a system of popular education, established for the ic iple, it must be discarded. ‘To elevate the masses, 
benefit of the masses, ard to whom it will be the|requires, first, that they know their rights, and, 
only meaus of instruction in literature and science. |second, that they have the spirit to maintain them 
In the first place its teachings should be in accor- | It is further requisite, that t e avenues to usefal- 
dance with our republican institutions, and breathe |ness and bonor be pointed out; and any education 
the very spirit of republicanism. Hence our native |of the masses, to be practical and efficient, must 
literature should have especial prominence in its|/teach them the various methods by which compe- 
composition, and the history of our country and es jsene y, and that influence in society, which is conse- 


‘ Fulmen eripuit coelo, sceptrumque tyrannis ;” 








pecially of our revolutionary strnggle and of the |quent upon it, may be secured. A desperately in- 
establishment of the federal government, should, |debted man, is unworthy the name of freeman; the 
by means of it, be engraved ineradicably upon the | wise man says he is not free—“The borrower is 
youthful mind and heart. servant to the lender;”—and by the statutes of moat 
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if not all the States of this confederacy, he that 
accepts public charity thereby forfeits his elective 
franchise. The tree of knowledge must be exhibi- 
ted as bearing golden fruit, pleasant not only to the 
eye, but to the taste, and rewarding all who sit be- 
neath its shade. The dignity of labor, not less than 
its utility, must be enforced by the most solid argu- 
ments, and forcible illustrations. It may be demon 
strated, even to the apprehension of children, that 
labor is the chief source of all the commercial value 
of things, conferring on matter in its most despica- 
ble shape, elegance of form, or structure,—gorgeous 
coloring, exquisite odor or flavor,—or otherwise, 
causing it to minister to our wants or our caprices. 
It may be shown that labor is the great civilizer, 
subjugating the kingdom of nature, and making it 
obedient to our wil!; that it has drained marshes, 
excavated lakes and. rivers, levelled forests, built 
cities, and spread over the face of nature the bloom 
of universal vegetation. But if labor were barren 
of all economical advantage, it deserves to be un 


dertaken for its own sake, and on account of the| 


precious returns of health and strength, of elastic 
spirits, of mental vigor, and the inspiring conscious- 
ness, that thus only we rise to the true dignity of 
human nature. 
haman nature. and we are thus constituted, that by 
our own determinations and conduct, we may work 
out our own destiny. ‘To render labor more august, 
the Divine Being is our exemplar, laboring six days 
and resting on the seventh—teaching us that. to 
labor is God-like. The literature of the laboring 
man, whether he be a peasant or an artificer, ought 


especially to recognize this Divine derivation of 


labor, and to exhibit it as a duty, or privilege, the 


spring and source of the grandeur and glory of 


mankind, and that indolence is a crime against 
society. 

A large part of the literature of our own, no less 
than of foreign lands, is pervaded by a sickly sen- 
timentalism, by an over-weening estimate of the re- 
finement supposed to attach, as a matter of course, 
to wealth and rank, and by an universal depreciation 
of those classes of society, which, to the eye of en- 
lightened reason, are its firmest support, and the 
source of all its prosperity. The multitude of 
penoy-a-liners still write, in a strain of courtly adu 
lation, of what is called good society, though the 
very journals in which these flatteries are published, 
are warmed into life by the liberality of that very 
public which they affect to despise. A public 
school library, should carefully exclude whatever 
nourishes the pride of caste ; creates unworthy pre- 
judices against the producing classes; damps the 
ardor and hopefulness of the youthful aspirant after 
honor, in whatever class he is found ; or that would 
institute any standard of worth, except intelligence 
and virtue. 

That the apprehension of the principles of virtae 
and morality is less difficult than the traths of 
acience, is too trite to be repeated. That they are 
familiar to most, and find a response when first 
uttered, in every well ordered mind, is generally 
admitted. Moreover, they sink with the most weight 
into the youthful mind, when inculcated in a para- 
bolic form, or, in other words, through the medium 
of narrative. If, then, a very important function of 
the public schools, is the inculcation of virtuous 
principles and the formation of virtuous habits, the 
literature of the library should correspond with this 
idea of their character. A large portion of the 
library, especially that part of it designed for the 
ese of the more juvenile pupils, should be selected 


The love of action is inherent in | 


with direct reference to the influence which it wil 
have upon habits and principles. Especially should 
the public authorities take care, that no book con- 
taining loose or vicious principles, and even that no 
book merely neutral on mora! questions, be placed 
in the hands of the children of the public schools. 

But it may be asked, can virtue have apy autho- 
rity unless reposing on the basis of religion. and are 
not all religious discussious interdicted in the schoo! 
room, and with equal strictness excluded from its 
library? To this may be replied, that while discus- 
sion on the vexed questions that divide Christians 
into parties, is forbidden within the walls of a room 
dedicated to the common benefit 
religionists,—it is by no means forbidden to inculcate 
that morality which all alike deem to be obligatory, 
nor the principle on which it rests,—obedience to the 
will of God, revealed in the Holy Scriptures. En- 
tertaining narratives, enforcing the first and great 
commandment, supreme luve to God, and the con- 
scientious performance of relative duties, are a 
necessary part of every complete library for youth ; 
jand least of all, should they be excluded from that 
\library which is to instruct the youth of the nation 
|in the theory and practice of virtue. 

So necessary is virtue to the existence of free in- 
stitutions, that by one of the greate-t philosophers 
of modern times, it has been styled the principle of a 
democracy. His words arve-——“ There is no great share 
lof probity necessary to support a monarchical or 
cespotic government. ‘The force of laws in one, 
and the prince’s arm in the other, are sufficient to 
direct and maintain the whole. But in a popular 
| State, one thing more is necessary, pameiy, virtue.” 
| If, then, virtue be the very life of a free State, and 
if this is mainly the fruit of principles ivfixed and 
|habits formed in childhvod,—then is the education 
|of the youth of a free State, [ say, not in knowledge 
|but in virtue, decisive of its destiny. The library 
lof the school, so important to the formation of the 
{opinions and the develujment of the taste, above 
everything else, should incalcate. should teach, 
‘should inspire, virtue lo makethat virtae autho- 
|rative, conscience must speak within as the oracle 
\of God; if “the candle of the Lord” shine upon the 
footsteps of the child, his pathway will be serene 
jand bright in the light o! heaven ; he will not easily 
'be misled, and his moral progress will be rapid and 
uniform. 

Having thus rapidly sketched, in outline, the prin 
cipal features of the schoo] library, permit me, 
though the last sands are trembling in the hoar- 
glass, to indicate what may be regarded as the chief 
excellencies and uses of this important adjunct of 
our system of popular instruction. And first, it is 
important to consider its value as an incentive, 
firing the mind of ingenuous youth with new ardor 
in the prosecution of liberal study. If the youthfal 
pupil approach a subject whilst it is yet clothed 
with the charms of novelty, we are not to imagine 
bis interest in it greater than it will be at any sub- 
sequent period of his career. By sach slow and 
‘laborious steps, dovs he attain the height of kuow 
j|ledge.—so often is he brought to a dead pause—so 
ofien is he baffled in his attempts t 
frequently is he obliged to retrace his steps, and 
con over again the thrice repeated task,—and such is 
the number and complexity of the windings of the 
road he travels, that usually the ascent is difficult 
and wearisome, and is remembered with paio rather 
than pleasure. The library book, that popularizes 
a branch of science, if read by those who are already 
familiar with its principles, surrounds the naked 
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trath, “white h ‘lene’ constitutes the text book of the 
school, with a drapery of facts that gives it, to the 
youthful mind, a poetic grace and a romantic inter- 
est. Besides; too, in the book, we read not the 
common places of the school room, but the sage 
conclusions, the exquisite observation, the happy 
illustration, the analysis profound, but clear, that 
mark the scholar; it may be, the genius. This 
sheds an altogether new licht on the theme, and the 
clever lad, whose head kad ached for many a weary 
hour, as he gazed «. cabalistic signs, or repeated the 
Babylonish dialect of science, sheds tears of joy as 
he runs over it with ease, and declares that the book 
makes it quite another thing. But in the history of 
science, progressively developed,—and still more in 
the history of those, whose virtues, and whose 
achievements in the field of speculation, or more 


busy haunts of men, have adorned the annals of 


their country and their race,—the ardent tempera- 
ment of youth sees a surer warrant for hope and 
encouragement, to unceasing effort. The chill of 
penury, broken health, religious bigotry, the most 
adverse circumstances, have yielded to the uncon- 
querable will of the youthful devotee of knowledge. 
Or rather instead of dispiriting, they have deve- 
loped the resources, the innate energy of the soul 
kindled with the celestial fire of genius ; it has risen 
superior, apparently, to the decree of Providence 
appointing its allotment ; it has spurned its fetters, 
it has asserted the majesty of intellect, and mankind 
have with one voice admitted the validity of its pre- 
tensions. Can we over-estimate the impression 
which the perusal of the memories of such men will 
produce on the susceptible mind of early youth ?— 
Will not the example haunt the memory by night, 
as well as by day? Will it not inspire emulation, 
and a generous rivalry—a heroic purpose, ourselves 


to fill a niche in the pantheon of history? Was it) 


not thus, that the youthful Themistocles exclaimed 


that “the trophies of Miltiades would not suffer) 


him tosleep?” That Alexander prized above all the 
literature of his ag, the Iliad of Homer; and that 
in our day Napoleon daily perused some portion of 
Plutarch’s lives? I say it without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, that example is the most edifying 
counsel, the most attractive influence, often the 
most lucid iustraction, ever addressed to the youth- 
ful mind. If so, a library enriched with the lives 
of those who have made themselves a blessing to 
mankind, by the light of their intelligence and vir- 


tue, will instill the love of truth and goodness with | 


silent but irresistible energy 

In the next place, every well assorted library isa 
benevolent guide along the pathway of knowledge. 
True it is, that to pupils at school, such guidance is 
far less necessary, than for those who are deprived | 
of systematic culture; who are compelled to grope 
their way as best they may, through surrounding 
darkness, and to whom any casual aid furnished by 
the example of others, shines on them like a light | 
from heaven. Who bas not read, with delight min- 
gled with sorrow, of a Scotch shepherd boy, that | 


demonstrated, unaided, the propositions of the fi first | 


three books of Euclid; or of Pascal, when his 
father had interdicted the study of mathematics to 
his son, accomplishing the same remarkable feat? 
Were these youths wisely engaged in thus poring 
over the simplest truths, which, had they known it, 
were at their finger’s ends? Undoubtedly, the dic- | 
tate of wisdom is, to him who in a brief life would | 


present this truth in a simple, summary, and syste- 
matic form, are one of these aids; and in addition 
thereto, every one who is anxious to view trath un- 
der special and different aspects, must approach it 
as it is exhibited in the volumes of those master 
minds, who have penetrated farthest into the arcana 
of nature. 

The manner of studying, is a point not to be 
overlooked in connection with this topic, and 
the difficulties which meet the student in the outset 
or in the progress of his career. The history of 
other minds, however illustrious they were, shed an 
instructive light on our pathway. We are pursuing 
the same career; each of us may say—“ sequor, etsi 
non passibus cequis”—the history of their difficulties 
and the manner in whieh they overcame them, alle- 
viates our burdens; we are borne as on angels’ 
wings, over the ground on which, but for such aid 
and sympathy, we should have crawled as worms. 
If we for a moment contemplate that immense sea 
of literature which is the record of the teeming 
fancies, the tender sensibilities, the taste, the imagi- 
nation of our own and al) by-gone ages, we shall 
conclude at once, that no instructions of the school 
room, no well thumbed text books of scraps or ex- 
tracts, no rules or formulas of criticism, can ever 
ireplace that knowledge which is to be gathered from 
‘an actual“ perusal of the classical literature of our 
‘mother tongne. Let us recollect, too, with honest 
pride, that in several departments, this literature is 
'of transcendant excellence. There may be a few 
Greek compositions rivalling anything we have pro- 
duced. The Iliad of Homer, is undoubtedly the first 
epic in the world, and has the Oedipus of Sopho- 
cler, its peer anywhere? But as a whole, the Eng- 
lish poetry is the richest gift ever bestowed by the 
genius of any people, upon the human family. 

The school library, is the depository of this litera- 
ture, and by the study of it chiefly, must the taste 
of our people be refined and the current of their 
thoughts be ennobled. In Italy, pictures and stat- 
ues, architecture and music, have performed this 

task ; in England landscape gardening has infused 
| universally, a tinge of poetic sentiment. Here, these 
agencies do not exist; but it is the privilege ‘of all 
to see suspended in writing, the imperial creations 
lof the poet and the philosopher, and to gaze op 
them till their own souls thrill with transport, and 
vibrate in unison with these generous sentiments. 
It may be urged that periodical literature may re- 
place that of the library, and that the village news- 
paper and the monthly magazine, are a fitting sub- 
stitute for bound volumes. But this supposition is 
}too weak to admit of refutation. An argument 
'which fills a volume requires a volume;—the concla- 
ision reached at the close, is arrived at as the result 
lof a series of consecative arguments which require 
jsuch a book. In like manner, a great work of art 
though consisting of many parts, is ane whole ; to 
take away a single part destroys its symmetry ; a 
‘single minute part, no more resembles the whole, 
|than a hand or a foot resembles a human being.— 
The effect on the reader of the two classes of com- 
|positions, is essentially different; and I conclade, 
therefore, there is a radical deficiency in periodical 
| literature, of that excellence which is attained in the 
| master pieces of art. To instruct men, to indoctri- 
nate them in the principles of science, to edify them, 
to impart a knowledge of the theory and persuade 
ito the practice of virtue, to stir the imagination 


survey the utmost bounds of knowle jge, to use all | | profoundly, and to achieve the highest triumph of 


the foreign aid which he can summon to his assist- 


art, men must read books, children must read books, 


ance. The instructions of the school room, which !and schools must furnish free libraries. 
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